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URING this month of February 
we celebrate the birthdays of 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. The Sunday magazine 
sections of our secular newspapers 
will carry their pictures and trib- 
utes to their integrity of character. 
It is humiliating to realize the 
shocking contrast between these 
statesmen not of our faith and 
certain Catholic politicians of our 
time. The former are the glory of 
the American nation: the latter are 
all too often the heartache and 
shame of the Catho- 
lic Church. Who is 
at fault for allowing 
these black sheep to 
establish themselves in politics is 
too big a question for study here. 
The patent fact is that they are 
notoriously corrupt, and the obvi- 
ous question is: what to do about 
them? 

I do not mean to imply that all 
Catholic politicians are scoundrels. 
There are many Catholics in the po- 
litical field who are scrupulously 
conscientious, high-minded and ab- 
solutely incorruptible. But they ap- 
pear to be few in proportion to the 
number of reprobates. Certainly 
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their virtue is not displayed as con- 
spicuously as the vice of their venal 
brethren. In the back-room of the 
district political club you will find 
the corrupt political leader night 
after night doling out favors and 
crooked concessions. To one man 
he promises a reduction in the as- 
sessed valuation of his property, to 
another—a cancellation of his “tick- 
et” for speeding, to a third—the 
shelving of certain violations of the 
Fire Laws discovered on his prop- 
erty. On Sunday you can see him 
at the last Mass. 


‘T= CaTHOLIC politicians who 
have been victimizing Cardinal 
Mindszenty will not hurt the Church 
as much as these American Judases. 
For the maltreatment of the Cardi- 
nal will only rouse the sympathy of 
good men whereas the corruption 
of these American politicians elicits 
the contempt of the best of men. 
“Ye brood of vipers. ...” 

Out of the past come to us the 
voices of Chrysostom, Bourdaloue, 
Savonarola and hundreds of other 
great priests denouncing the cor- 
rupt politician as a disgrace to his 
religion. At Baptism his sponsors 
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signified that he was to be the light 
of the world through the symbolism 
of the lighted candle: he was sancti- 
fied in the saving waters: his tongue 
tasted the salt of heavenly wisdom; 
on his head was laid 
the white cloth rep- 
resenting the white 
soul he would pre- 
sent immaculate before the judg- 
ment seat of God. Yet we hear 
some Catholics defending these 
shameless public sinners on the 
ground that they are no worse than 
the non-Catholic politicians. What 
an argument—to say that a bap- 
tized Catholic is no worse than a 
pagan! 

We Catholics cannot look with 
indifference or tolerance on these 
men as they go their way. We are 
One Body: when one part suffers, 
we all suffer: when the spiritual vi- 
tality of one part is lowered, the 
whole Body is weakened. We look 
upon them in all humility; we fear 
what would happen if we ourselves 
were placed in the temptations that 
beset them and we are careful lest 
we judge them, yet we cannot help 
but regret that their immorality is 
a scandal and a reproach to our re- 
ligion. 


Poisoned 
Saints 


T am example is a serious obsta- 
cle to the convert work of the 
Church. Perhaps we begin to dis- 
cuss religion with a non-Catholic 
friend and immediately we are re- 
minded of the delinquencies of 

Catholic politicians. 
“By Their We are told that the 
Fruits...” | Catholic Church has 

a strong theoretical 
and historical case—but “by their 
fruits you shall know them.” Psy- 
chologically the defects of our 
politicians loom very large to 
our non-Catholic friends. Cardinal 
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Newman in his sermon on “Profes- 
sion without Practice” asks the 
question whether there is any preju- 
dice against religion so great as that 
occasioned by the conduct of those 
who profess it. “Let us ever re- 
member that all who follow God 
with but half a heart, strengthen 
the hands of His enemies, give cause 
of exultation to wicked men, per- 
plex inquirers after truth, and bring 
reproach upon their Saviour’s 
name.” 

Today there is a more urgent 
need of honest Catholic politicians 
than ever before. The American 
government, like so many of the 
regimes in Europe, is constantly ex- 
tending its sphere of control over 
the individual, reaching into many 
departments of his life that have 
previously been immune to govern- 
mental control. Call it Socialism if 
you will, the fact is that the present 
regime is approaching a benevolent 
despotism which is hard to resist. 
As Christopher Dawson says, it may 
be harder to resist a Totalitarian 
State which relies on free-milk and 
birth-control clinics than one which 
relies on castor oil and concentra- 
tion camps. Allied with the problem 
of the growing political power of 
the Government is the ever-present 
threat of Communism in Washing- 
ton as well as overseas. We didn’t 
need the Hiss-Chambers affair to tell 
us of the number of Reds and pinks 
in the Government departments. 


T ux INHERENT need of Christian 
political influences in America is 
complemented by the statements of 
the Popes on politi- 
cal activity. Pope 
Pius XI. had said: 
“It is incumbent on 
all Catholics to prepare themselves 
prudently and seriously for political 
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life in case they should be called to 
it....” And Pope Pius XII. told 
the Roman patricians: “It is inad- 
missible to be a deserter, an émigré 
a Vintérieur. This is the attitude 
of a man who either in contempt or 
because he is discouraged, does not 
participate in the activities of his 
country.” 

The Popes in calling for Catho- 
lics to take part in political life 
have also reminded us that the 
Church is not allied with any politi- 
cal party. It doesn’t matter one 
whit whether we are Democrats or 
Republicans as long as we follow 
the moral code and show by word 
and example our faith in God and 
the other world. The early Chris- 
tians were a “new” people unat- 
tached to any special political party 
and their only politics was the poli- 
tics of the world to come. 

It would be most unwise for us 
American Catholics to form our 
own Catholic Party. The fortunes 
of the Church would rise and fall 
with the vicissitudes of the party. 
Moreover, it is humanly impossible 
to create a Christian social order 
by means of a program of reforms. 
Knowing human nature, we could 
never be certain of the virtue of 
those who would put the program 
into practice. Even ecclesiastics in 
the past have not been reliable in 
administering Christian social pro- 
grams: Cardinals Wolsey, Mazarin 
and Richelieu were not conspicuous 
for political virtue. Christopher 
Dawson has pointed out that the 
ages in which it seemed that the 
Church was on top politically were 
the very ages that ushered in 
catastrophe for the Church. The 
great medieval attempt, for in- 
stance, was followed by the Refor- 
mation and the breakdown of west- 
ern Europe. 
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LITICAL religion only soils the 

spotless robe of the Church and 
deprives the State of its due. The 
specifically Christian politics is the 
politics of the world to come. 
Christopher Dawson insists that the 
Christian politician can transform 
social life not by competing with 
secular politicians on their own 
level but by “alter- 
ing the focus of hu- 
man thought and 
opening the closed 
house of secular cul- 
ture to the free light 
and air of a larger and more real 
world.” In other words, we Cath- 
olics can do the country a service 
not by starting a new Third Party, 
but by introducing into the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties the 
realization of the existence of God 
and the other world. 

In fact, it is well for represent- 
atives of the Church to steer clear 
of alliances or attachments to any 
political party for fear that when 
the party fails, the Church will suf- 
fer. Daniel A. Binchy, in the Irish 
review Studies regrets the necessity 
of the apparent tie-up between the 
Church and the Christian Demo- 
crats in the elections in Italy. Both 
the Church and the party tried to 
point out its independence of each 
other, and yet the average voter 
didn’t see it that way. If the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party fails in its 
attempted reforms, the average vot- 
er will become hostile to Church as 
well as party. He will presume that 
the Church dictated the policy and 
so he will saddle the mistakes, de- 
linquencies and failures of the party 
on the Church. The Church cer- 
tainly had to pay dearly for being 
tied to the monarchy in France. 

There is no danger that the Cath- 
olic Church in America is going to 
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tie itself up to any political party. 
But there is of course, always the 
danger that representatives of the 
Church might accept favors from 
certain politicians. A young priest 
fresh from the idealism of the semi- 
nary might consider these favors 
merely the expression of a parish- 
ioner’s kindness: he 
might be trapped 
before he realizes it. 
But I like to think 
that the average 
priest is_ realistic 
enough to know that accepting fa- 
vors from politicians is almost like 
selling your soul to the devil. If 
you take the article, you have to 
pay the price. In other countries 
unfortunately the politicians have 
some control over the clergy. It is 
the glory and boast of the Church 
in America that she is free of polit- 
ical domination. 

The slightest suspicion of polit- 
ical intrigue, chicanery or barter on 
the part of representatives of the 
Church gives rise to rumors in the 
minds of non-Catholics. Who has 
not heard, for instance, the charge 
that the Cathedral is the “power- 
house” of the city from which pro- 
ceed the orders for the henchmen 
who make up the political machine 
of the city? Mr. Charles Morrison 
said some time ago that the Cath- 
olic Church is integrated with the 
political machine of virtually every 
large city in the country. Ap added 
impetus is given to these charges 
by the fact that there are certain 
noted Irish Catholics in these mu- 
nicipal machines. 


Candy 
from 
Strange 
Men 


D R. JEROME KERWIN of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has competently 
studied this question. He admits 
that there are Irish Catholics in 
these machines but he also shows 
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that the make-up of a political ma- 
chine simply reflects the social 
make-up of the local community. 
The proportion of Irish or English 
or Italians or of Catholics or Protes- 
tants will be a reflection of the pro- 
portion of these elements in the city. 
The Southern cities, being Protes- 
tant, produce Protestant machines. 
Where were the Irish Catholics in 
the Bilbo, the Rankin or the Tal- 
madge machines? Lincoln Steffens, 
moreover, has also shown that the 
secret vitality of political machines 
is business. It is business that pays 
the graft to the machines and 
American business is not dominated 
by Irish Catholics. 

Sometimes the question is asked: 
why doesn’t the Church do some- 
thing about the crooked politicians? 
If she excommunicates the sinister 
fellows in Hungary, 
why not here? The 
Holy Father, in lay- 
ing down the five 
points for Catholic 
Action, stressed the point of devel- 
oping a sense of community respon- 
sibility. “We have always censured 
and condemned .. . all corruption, 
all disobedience to the just laws en- 
acted by the State for the good of 
the civic community.” There is no 
doubt that the Church is obliged to 
condemn and correct evils in her 
midst. 

However, in this country, de- 
nouncing the politician by name 
would probably be unwise. His own 
racial group would consider him a 
martyr; some would claim that the 
priesthood was interfering in poli- 
tics. But most importantly, no 
priest can fight a machine. Attack 
a politician by name and before 
night is out, the machine will 
drench the priest with calumny or 
perhaps prepare a trap for him. 


Throw 
Out the 
Rascals? 
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The priest must love justice and 
hate iniquity at any price, but why 
stir up a brew of abuse for the 
priesthood and sympathy for the 
malefactor if the priest can defend 
the law of God in another way? He 
can deliver sermons in which he 
reiterates the moral teaching of the 
Church on graft in the awarding of 
franchises or in the abatement of 
taxes or on whatever temptation 
was the stone of stumbling for the 
politician. He can do it quite ef- 
fectively at election time -and no 
one will mistake his target. 


Ucrnmaraty we cannot improve 
the political world very much by 
remonstrating with corrupt politi- 
cians. We need new blood in poli- 
tics, men who are not only compe- 
tent but keenly aware of the nat- 
ural law and of supernatural life. 
If, as Mauriac says, the problem of 
the Catholic writer is the problem 
of “purifying the source,” then the 
problem of the Catholic politician 
is that of personal sanctification. 
The trouble is that we have pre- 
viously considered politics as alto- 
gether too evil for redemption. But 
we are to be the light of the world, 
the salt of the earth, the leaven in 
the mass. We are a chosen people 
but we must not train our young 
people to hold aloof 
from the pagans 
around them. It is 
up to them to help 
in redeeming the world, keeping 
themselves unspotted from the 
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world but in the world. We have 
not served our world by steering 
our best youths into law and medi- 
cine and religion and allowing our 
chiselers and ward-heelers to take 
over in politics. The Popes have 
spoken out clearly on the need of 
good Catholics in politics: there is 
yet time for Catholic parents and 
teachers to help to prevent catas- 
trophe. 


iin 
— 





MoreE READERS: BETTER READING 


EBRUARY is Catholic Press Month. 
Sometimes the remark is made 
that Catholic newspapers and peri- 
odicals are painfully inferior to 
their secular counterparts. For that 
reason certain Catholics will not 
read Catholic journals. It is proba- 
bly true that the secular sheets are 
superior in color photography, ty- 
pography and general physical for- 
mat. The reason for the technical 
superiority is simple: the secular 
journals have more money, and 
they have more money because they 
have more readers. 

If the Catholic Press had more 
readers, it would soon challenge the 
secular Press even by way of physi- 
cal appearance. But most impor- 
tantly, you will find the Catholic 
viewpoint on current affairs only 
in the Catholic Press. You will 
open your mental door to Catho- 
lic opinion if you open the door of 
your home to good Catholic publi- 
cations. 





Adrift on the Cosmic Sea 


By Pierre Conway, O.P. 


—— WORRYING — and start liv- 
ing,” pleads Dale Carnegie. But 
every day the shadow lengthens. 
More and more victims of the cos- 
mic anxiety neurosis are pushing 
the people with broken arms and 
sprained ankles out of bed. What 
are we worrying about? 

Jean-Paul Sartre and Bertrand 
Russell give us a clue. Man, writes 
Jean-Paul, for lack of a God, must 
make himself. Each of us bears 
“the total responsibility of his exist- 
ence”—and not only of his own, but 
of that of all men. Who can help 
us? No one. Who can advise us? 
No one. “We are alone, without ex- 
cuses.” Hitherto God took care of 
things. But now there is no God; 
the burden is ours. Jean-Paul who 
resents the insinuation that he ac- 
tually enjoys being an existentialist, 
is sad. He is sad because there is 
no God. If there were, he would 
give the universe back to Him. He 
is tired of carrying it around by 
himself. 

Bertrand Russell’s view, less emo- 
tional, is basically the same. True, 





“If I'd been the whiting,” said Alice, 
whose thoughts were still running on the 
song, “I’d have said to the porpoise, ‘Keep 
back, please: we don’t want you with us.’” 

“They were obliged to have him with 
them,” the Mock Turtle said: “no wise fish 
would go anywhere without a porpoise.” 





we shall eventually be crushed by 
“the trampling march of uncon- 
scious power.” But in the mean- 
time, let man hole up in “the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little 
day, . . . worship at the shrine his 
own hands have built.” Let him 
build the soul’s hermitage “on the 
firm foundation of unyielding de- 
spair.” 

In a word, says Professor W. T. 
Stace of Princeton in a recent arti- 
cle, our mal du siécle is due to the 
growing conviction of the purpose- 
lessness of the universe, to that “be- 
lief in the ultimate irrationality of 
everything [which] is the quintes- 
sence of what is called the modern 
mind.” Once we thought we had “a 
friend in the sky.” Now we know 
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we are alone. It is this disillusion- 
ment which shakes us and saddens 
us. But let’s face it, let’s be brave. 
The irrational universe is here to 
stay. Relieved of our illusions, we 
must learn to regard “the real world 
as it actually is, stark and bleak, 
without its romantic or religious 
halo” with a calm and stoic eye. 
We must retain our ideals, and our 
striving for great ends and noble 
achievements, although we stand 
alone. 

In the meantime, those benefici- 
aries of higher learning who, hav- 
ing arrived at Point I: the irrational 
universe, never quite make it to 
Point II: the grimly cheerful athe- 
ist, will continue to fill the hospital 
beds. They cannot take the meta- 
physical pounding. 


Tn COSMIC cowards, however, 
who let the intelligentsia face the 
world alone, are still blissfully in- 
tact. So are those out-and-out im- 
beciles who, failing to see why the 
universe is irrational, don’t even get 
to Point I. These people, with their 
unscientific joie de vivre, are still 
in the Dark Ages. (The Dark Ages 
are that period when everything 
seemed clear. Now that nothing is 
clear, we have reached the Age of 
Enlightenment.) 

The transition from the Dark 
Ages to the Age of Enlightenment 
always takes place by a Revolution. 
Just exactly what Revolution de- 
pends on what you’re reading at 
the time. In the November, 1947, 
Atlantic Monthly, the Revolution 
was the “Copernican Revolution.” 
(Rufus M. Jones, “What the Mod- 
ern Man Should Believe.”) In the 
September, 1948, Atlantic Monthly, 
however, we learn that it was not 
the “Copernican Revolution.” “Re- 
ligion,” says Professor Stace in 
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“Man Against Darkness,” “could 
survive the discoveries that the sun, 
not the earth, is the center.” The 
real Revolution was the elimina- 
tion of final causes by Galileo and 
Newton—“the greatest revolution in 
human history.” 

There is only one common char- 
acteristic of all these “Revolutions.” 
They always seem to come stealing 
silently when men are asleep. No- 
body seems to know anything about 
them until hundreds of years later. 
Yet do you realize that the universe 
which you greet with the dawn, if 
a Revolution has occurred in the 
meantime, may very likely not be 
the one that was there the night be- 
fore? The deceptively quiet man- 
ner in which these cosmic Revolu- 
tions take place, entirely without 
bloodshed, is misleading. Only the 
fine ears of college professors seem 
to detect them. 


C OPERNICUS, of course, living in the 
pre-Revolutionary days of the Sta- 
cian chronology, still believed in 


“final causes.” Convinced as he 
was, by his naive faith, that there 
was reason in the universe, and a 
reason for it, namely God, and that 
God, “the best and most regular 
Workman of all,” did nothing in a 
disorderly way, he concluded that 
the irregular motions of the planets, 
as conceived of in the Ptolomaic 
system, must be only apparent, and 
their real motions something quite 
different and orderly. The result 
was that little gem known as the 
Copernican system, the acknowl- 
edged overture to modern scientific 
progress. 

But now the professors are turn- 
ing back the clock. The universe, so 
long considered rational and pur- 
poseful, has really been irrational 
for years. It happened when Gali- 
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leo and Newton excluded purpose 
in their search for causes. Since 
then, the march of science has 
proved that purpose is not only un- 
necessary, but does not even exist. 
It is merely a sentimental relic of 
the Dark Ages. “To predict an 
eclipse, what you have to know is 
not its purpose but its causes. 
Hence science from the seventeenth 
century onwards became exclusive- 
ly an inquiry into causes.” 


‘ies NATURE Of this Revolution 
whence the universe derives its 
“New Look”—and a rather awful 
one at that—is somewhat subtle. 
Had not Aristotle about 350 B. c. al- 
ready laid down that science was 
the search for causes? “We sup- 
pose ourselves to possess unquali- 
fied scientific knowledge of a 
thing,” writes Aristotle, “when we 
think we know the cause on which 
the fact depends.” The catch is, of 
course, that when Aristotle speaks 
of causes, he means especially the 
final cause, upon which, for him, 
all the other causes depend. 

While Copernicus, through his 
belief in final causes, had “stopped 
the sun and set the earth in mo- 
tion,” his contemporary, Martin 
Luther, had already anticipated the 
age of irrationality. By implication, 
Luther’s God, foreign to reason, was 
irrational—and his universe like- 
wise. Reason, said Luther, is “the 
Devil’s bride, the beautiful harlot,” 
“the highest whore the Devil has.” 
Copernicus’ appeal to a God Who 
was reasonable and orderly consti- 
tuted him, in the eyes of Luther, “a 
fool.” Luther embraced Copernicus 
in the same hate that he vowed to 
those other rationalists, Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Osiander, a zealous disciple of 
Luther, even obligingly undertook 
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to sabotage Copernicus’ De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Coelestium by in- 
serting in it a preface which stated 
that its hypotheses “could not pos- 
sibly be true.” Why? “Neither the 
astronomer nor the philosopher can 
teach anything certain unless it be 
divinely revealed.” Reason could 
know nothing of God or His uni- 
verse. Luther alone knew the truth 
by revelation. With the passing of 
Luther, and Luther’s God, his spiri- 
tual heirs—the “emancipated” 
thinkers who hail the Reform as the 
dawn of “freedom of thought”— 
had already come into their inherit- 
ance: an irrational, incomprehensi- 
ble universe. Another Protestant, 
Immanuel Kant, in the eighteenth 
century, devoutly made this unin- 
telligibility a philosophic certainty. 
Professor Stace should revise his 
chronology. The Reformers did not 
wait for Galileo and Newton. 


Tes CoPERNICAN system, mean- 
while, opposed with all the anathe- 
mas that Luther and Calvin could 
muster, lived on in the soil which 
gave it birth. Catholic in its con- 
ception the Copernican system re- 
mained peculiarly Catholic in its 


survival. The De Revolutionibus, 
the work of a Catholic canon, was 
published on the urgings of Bishop 
Giese of Culm, Copernicus’ lifelong 
friend, and Cardinal Schénberg of 
the Roman Curia, undoubtedly echo- 
ing the good wishes of Clement VII. 
Had not Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa 
already anticipated the heliocentric 
theory in his De Docta Ignorantia 
the century before? Paul III. re- 
ceived the new book “with pleas- 
ure.” 

As early as 1582, the Gregorian 
Calendar, based on the Copernican 
system and now universally accept- 
ed, was introduced into all Catholic 
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countries. It had to wait over a 
century for its introduction into 
such Protestant realms as Den- 
mark. 


_ BRAHE, the next great 
astronomer after Copernicus, while 
revering the Polish canon, would 
not hold his system. A Protestant, 
he found that it was not only against 
physics, but “against Scripture.” 
Before his death, he also begged his 
assistant Kepler not to hold it. But 
Kepler, already ostracized from the 
Protestant University of Tiibingen 
for his Copernican views, continued 
in Prague, as Imperial Mathemati- 
cian to the Catholic Emperor Ru- 
dolph II., to implement the theory 
of Copernicus. Excommunicated by 
an Evangelical pastor, his mother 
tried for witchcraft, Kepler in 1605 
praised the “Roman church .. . 
which leaves the philosophy of 
Copernicus alone.” 

Galileo, on the other hand, learn- 
ing in his youth, as any Catholic 
could, of the Copernican system, 
set out to secure its definitive and 
exclusive acceptance. In so doing, 
Galileo knew, as his own letters 
testify, and as Copernicus had 
known before him, that he had 
nothing to fear from the Church. 
But though Galileo accepted the 
theory of his master, he did not in- 
herit his reasonableness. What he 
lacked in demonstrations, he made 
up for in ridicule and sarcasm. 
Hence his many misfortunes. 

In the Dialogue of the Two Great- 
est Systems, for example, which 
was condemned, Simplicio, the 
Ptolomaic simpleton, is confound- 
ed by his Copernican friends be- 
cause he thinks, along with Aris- 
totle, that it is the moon, not the 
sun, which causes the tides. It is 
this same erroneous observation— 


of the sun causing the tides—al- 
ready refuted by Kepler, which is 
the basis for Galileo’s prize proof 
of the heliocentric theory occupy- 
ing the whole fourth and last Day 
of the Dialogue. 

Today the Reform must be hailed 
as the dawn of an “age of enlighten- 
ment.” In order to appropriate the 
Copernican system—the forerunner 
of technical progress—as a product 
of that age, it has been necessary 
to distract attention from the un- 
equivocal opposition of the Reform- 
ers to Copernicus by invoking the 
“affaire Galileo.” The careful and 
studied omission of facts, plus fine 
imaginative writing, have slowly 
and successfully developed a Galileo 
“legend” far more interesting than 
the original. 


IL. WOULD only be spoiling a good 
story to mention that while the 
Catholics, having accepted the Co- 
pernican theory as possible, were 
trying to decide whether it had yet 
been demonstrated, even the theory 
of Copernicus was taboo to the “en- 
lightened” Reformers. Bacon, for 
example, condemned it roundly in 
the New Organon. When, half a 
century after Galileo, Newton, while 
continuing to place the Ptolomaic 
system of Tycho Brahe side by side 
with that of Copernicus, and to 
make demonstrations on the sup- 
position of “the earth standing 
still,” cautiously opted for the 
Copernican system, he did so on 
the basis of his own theory of gravi- 
tation. At his death, said Voltaire, 
he had not more than twenty fol- 
lowers in England. 

Had Galileo been content to hold 
the Copernican system as a yet un- 
demonstrated hypothesis, he would 
never have been condemned. This 
Cardinal Bellarmine had previously 
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urged him to do. Newton did not 
make the same mistake. He held it 
as an hypothesis. Science has rati- 
fied the prudence of Newton and 
the Cardinal. Even in our own 
time, as far as Russell and Ejin- 
stein, to name only two, are con- 
cerned, the Copernican system is 
still undemonstrated. 


I HIS Dialogue of Two New Sci- 
ences, published after the condem- 
nation of the Dialogue of the Two 
Greatest Systems, Galileo anticipat- 
ed the first Law of motion of New- 
ton, and founded the science of 
mechanics. Although printed in 
Leyden, Cardinal Dietrichstein of 
Olmiitz had previously offered to 
have the book printed and it had 
been approved by a Dominican cen- 
sor. 

In this work, the forerunner of 
Newton’s Principia, Galileo must be 
considered to have founded the new 
science which seeks for causes with- 
out “final causes.” However, to 
omit final causes does not imply 
denying final causes. Professor 
Stace notes this when he writes that 
Galileo and Newton were “pious 
men who did not doubt God’s pur- 
poses.” In effect, not only did Gali- 
leo not doubt God’s purposes, but, 
as Karl von Gebler, his Protestant 
historian writes, his reputation as 
a true Catholic was as dear to him 
as his reputation as an astronomer. 
No doubt it was even dearer. New- 
ton likewise is at pains to state at 
the end of the Principia that “this 
most beautiful system of the sun, 
planets, and comets, could only pro- 
ceed from the counsel and domin- 
ion of an intelligent and powerful 
Being. . . . We know him only by 
his most wise and excellent con- 
trivances of things, and final 
causes.” 
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EVERTHELESS, it is true that in 
the new outlook of Galileo and 
Newton, final causes were eliminat- 
ed. Newton’s first Law of motion, 
for example, requires no God. Any- 
one who thinks he can argue from 
it to the existence of a First Mover 
is simply deluding himself. As La- 
place pointed out, God, in such a 
system is an unnecessary hypoth- 
esis. 

The assumption now is that, with 
the passage of time, “final causes” 
have simply withered away, and 
God with them. Just the contrary, 
however, seems to have occurred. 
Professor Stace appears to be one 
Revolution behind. Final causes are 
fighting their way back into science 
all over again. There has been yet 
another Revolution which Profes- 
sor E. T. Whittaker of Edinburgh, 
writing in Science (Sept. 17, 24; 
1943), calls “the revolution of the 
twentieth century, by which the 
doctrines of classical (seventeenth- 
century) physics have been over- 
thrown.” But for that seventeenth- 
century revolution, “. . . we in the 
twentieth century should have been 
spared the necessity of readjusting 
our position back to Aristotelian- 
ism. ... In the light of the Aristo- 
telian-Scholastic concepts, certain 
otherwise puzzling facts, which 
have been discovered, fall into their 
places as elements of a rational co- 
herent system. ... (And) Aristotle 
always fixed his attention on the 
end to be fulfilled: his science was 
essentially teleological.” 


Wruar does all this mean? It sim- 
ply means that Aristotle was right. 
Whether one omits final causes or 
not, they are still there. They are 
a necessity of reason. “To predict 
an eclipse, what you have to know 
is not its purpose, but its causes.” 
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But what supposition underlay all 
the fruitful computations of Gali- 
leo and Newton? It was the suppo- 
sition of Aristotle and Copernicus: 
that the system will continue to 
move with an order and regularity 
discernible to reason. To whom do 
they look—and not in vain—to 
guarantee this order? Aristotle, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton are here as one: To God, 
the final cause. 


Bor WHEREAS Galileo and Newton 
omitted final causes, their over- 
zealous disciples have gone farther. 
Misled, they have denied them. 
They have illogically concluded that 
the contradictory of “necessary” 
was “impossible.” The  conse- 
quences have been confusion in sci- 
ence itself and, worse still, despair 
for science’s humble worshipers, 
the victims of “higher learning.” 
For their new world, the world of 
“science,” is indeed cold and un- 
reciprocating. 

But the “final cause” has not van- 
ished. It has simply been trans- 
ferred. The mind, in seeking for 
causes, must inevitably go from 
cause to cause until it reaches a last 
and final cause. If God is denied, 
final cause does not vanish, nor do 
reason and purpose. I become the 
final cause. My reason is now the 
only reason; my purpose, the only 
purpose. Then comes the great cos- 
mic frustration when I discover 
that, in regard to my little plans, the 
universe is quite unconcerned. 


Tue SCIENCE derived, whether ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, from final 
causes has given us today electric- 
ity, steam heat, world communica- 
tioa, regular train schedules, sum- 
mer vacations, and a constant food 
supply. With the accumulation of 
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material resources, man with his in- 
stinctive reverence for intelligence 
—that wherein he is like God—has 
invariably emancipated and en- 
dowed the apparently more intelli- 
gent. It is then their task to seek 
the truth for itself alone, that the 
bond between man and God may be 
drawn ever closer. But the wise 
men have betrayed us. 

They do not have to get their feet 
wet; they do not have to mow the 
lawn. Subsidized by an expectant 
and revering humanity, they have 
been enshrined in scholastic bow- 
ers. But deluded by their self-suffi- 
ciency, they have preferred to give 
us, instead of a real world, new 
worlds of their own. With an ivy- 
covered wall between them and 
reality, they spin out little uni- 
verses in which they reign supreme. 
But the humble disciples who step 
from the college campus are bruised 
and battered by a world which has 
not been to school, the “irrational” 
universe. 

Meanwhile their less privileged 
brothers, who have gone on living in 
the same old world, digging ditches 
and plowing fields, neither doubt 
God’s existence, nor His benignity. 
Neuroses are not their lot. 


, however, higher edu- 
cation can be successfully forgot- 
ten. Thus a recent UP dispatch (Le 
Pas, Manitoba, Sept. 25, °48) re- 
lates how five flyers, lost for thirteen 
days in the Canadian wilderness, 
broadcast each night their position 
to the world—and their prayers to 
God. Although the broadcasts did 
not reach the world, apparently the 
prayers got through. At any rate, 
when the rescue plane was sighted, 
said Capt. Custer, U.S.N., “We 
thanked God on our knees.” 

But everybody, especially the in- 
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telligentsia, can’t get lost in the Try this easy cure requiring no stoi- 
Canadian woods. Still there is al- cism. Take the universe’s point of 
ways a simple way out. Is the all- view for a few days, and consider 
pervading gloom of the irrational yourself as irrational. It is guaran- 
universe really getting you down? teed to do wonders. 


“For the Lord 1s Not in the Whirlwind’ 


By SIsTER M. PAULINUS SULLIVAN, I.H.M. 


Tua LEADERS of His people pace His courts 
With conscious worth 

In every stride, 

Dreaming of Jewish cavalry and vast cohorts 
Of foot, whose tread shall shake the earth 
When He shall ride 

Before His own, storming the Roman forts. 


The leaders of His people move sonorously in fold 

On fold of silken stuffs, jewel-tiered 

And fringed with gold 

That meets undimmed the glory reared 

In architrave to Israel’s God. 

Sagely, they stroke their beards and nod, 

Who con the law and prophets, seers 

In Israel, peering with narrowed eyes across the promised years. 


a ee 


O paltry Great and foolish Wise, 

Lo, He to Whom the temple stands 

Has entered it in swaddling bands, 

Trusting a carpenter’s untroubled eyes 

And a fragile maid’s encircling arm 

To fortress Him from every harm. 

And only Simeon, weakened with age and bliss, 

And widowed Anne, palid with watching, lest she miss 
This Child, have known and blessed His face 

In His great holy place. 


@Prpnpnagatm<«aoesa —~ 
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Matthew Fontaine Maury 


He charted the sea lanes and mapped the air currents 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


T Is A curious fact that twice in 
his life Matthew Fontaine Maury 
suffered a severe accident which 
later proved to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. The first was a fall from a 
tree which made it impossible for 
him to labor on the family farm; 
the second, a broken leg which led 
to his appointment to the Naval 
Observatory and Hydrographic Of- 
fice in Washington where he found 
time to write the many remarkable 
works which were to revolutionize 
the whole science of navigation. 
As a boy in Tennessee,—where 
his family had moved a few years 
after his birth in Virginia, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1806,—Matthew’s ambition 
was to become a sailor like his 
brother John who traveled far and 
wide and wrote home the most fasci- 
nating letters. But John was lost at 
sea and his father quite naturally 
dreaded the idea of Matthew’s meet- 
ing the same fate. Matthew was a 
gentle lad but a determined one and 
with the aid of Sam Houston he en- 
listed in the Navy, in 1825. 
As his father would not consent 
to his going to Washington, Mat- 


thew borrowed a horse and started 
off without a penny to his name. 
Fortunately at the last moment 
thirty dollars came along, due him 
as instructor at the Harpeth Acad- 
emy. He had gone there at the age 
of twelve and was so far advanced 
in his study of mathematics, gleaned 
from the old village cobbler named 
Neal, that he was soon given the 
job of coaching other lads. Neal had 
worked out his problems on the 
soles of the shoes he mended, using 
white chalk. Later on Matthew 
profited from this early teaching by 
himself chalking problems in spher- 
ical trigonometry on the round shot 
set in rows on the quarter-deck of 
his first ship, the Brandywine. 


W une on this trip he met the fa- 
mous Marquis de Lafayette who 
was on his way back to France, and 
who took a strong liking to this 
bright-eyed lad with the excellent 
manners and intense interest in 


navigation. Being told that he 
would find Spanish useful Maury, 
much to the surprise of the officer 
who made the suggestion, hunted 


Born in London sixty-nine years ago, Winifred Heath 
lived in Germany, France and Canada, before finally 


making her home in the United States. 


She has 


been a successful free-lance writer in many fields. 
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out an old Spanish work on navi- 
gation and a Spanish dictionary, 
and with the persistence which al- 
ways marked him, mastered both. 

His next voyage was on the Vin- 
cennes which on its way around the 
world stopped awhile at the Mar- 
quesas Islands. Here Matthew met 
a native chief whose life had been 
saved by his sailor brother John. 
The old warrior took a liking to the 
young man and offered to give him 
one of his daughters and a part of 
his kingdom, but Maury had other 
ambitions. 

His great desire at this time was 
to be master of his own ship and 
his wish was granted when he re- 
turned from his voyage on the Vin- 
cennes. In 1831 he was made mas- 
ter of the war sloop Falmouth. Be- 
fore starting on a trip which would 
take him around Cape Horn, Mat- 
thew did his best to find some kind 
of current chart and sailing in- 
structions. Neither was available 
and it was then that he made his 
momentous decision to make charts 
of his own as well as sailing in- 
structions that might benefit other 
seamen sailing the high seas. 


H IS FIRST undertaking was to draw 
up a set of Lunar Tables; then 
after considerable voyaging, obser- 
vation, and study he wrote a book 
on Navigation—a very big job for 
such a young seaman. It got little 
attention in his own country at 
first but the British Naval authori- 
ties were high in their praise and 
the American Navy finally adopted 
it as a textbook to take the place of 
the less scientific rules given in the 
book of Nathaniel Bowditch. To the 
credit of the latter let it be said 
that he was one of those who recom- 
mended its use to the Navy in place 
of his own earlier work. 
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It was Maury’s ambition to stay 
in active naval service but an acci- 
dent halted him. His own kindness 
of heart was the cause of this mis- 
fortune. He was on his way from 
Virginia to New York to rejoin his 
ship when a storm came up; rain 
poured down in torrents and the 
roads soon became dangerously slip- 
pery. In turning a corner the ve- 
hicle swerved to one side and Maury 
was thrown from his seat on top 
of the coach, which he had taken 
so that a mother and her babe might 
keep warm and dry inside. 

This accident sent Maury back 
to his writing and study, which was 
all to the good for the rest of the 
world, although very hard on him. 
He fretted somewhat over his forced 
inactivity but never became soured. 
One young officer who worked with 
him said that Maury was the only 
man he ever knew who could be 
seasick and amiable at the same 
time! 


Ox JuLy 1, 1842, Maury had a bit 
of good fortune, for he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Depot 


of Charts and Instruments, and 
what he did to that—at the time, 
insignificant office—is now history. 
Maury had enemies in high naval 
quarters who were jealous of him, 
of the fame his writings were get- 
ting, and it is likely they thought 
they would bury him among a lot of 
ancient, dusty tomes. However, 
they did give him a fine new build- 
ing and some wonderful astronom- 
ical instruments which were a con- 
stant joy to him—one such a splen- 
did thing that he said he would like 
to wear it around his neck. 
Maury with his usual construc- 
tive curiosity dived into those an- 
cient volumes and found that they 
were the logs of sea captains who 
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had set down a daily record of the 
happenings at sea, both good and 
bad, together with some salty com- 
ments. They were a mine of infor- 
mation to Maury and gradually it 
seemed to him he saw emerging a 
kind of plan and order. He became 
convinced that there were laws 
which governed the sea, the air, the 
winds,—the laws of God. 


“Harmonious in their action,” 
wrote Maury, “the air and sea are 
obedient to law and subject to order 
in all their movements; when we 
consult them in the performance of 
their manifold and marvellous of- 
fices, they teach us lessons concern- 
ing the wonders of the deep, the 
mysteries of the sky, the greatness 
and the wisdom and the goodness 
of the Creator, which make us wis- 
er and better men.” 


To THE end of his days Maury re- 
tained this wonder at the universe 
and his complete faith in its Crea- 
tor. For the Bible he entertained 
the greatest veneration and his sci- 
entific discoveries only strength- 
ened his belief. As he said, the Bible 
sets down in simple, unforgettable, 
eloquent words the scientific truths 
which men have found after years 
of search and have usually clothed 
in cumbersome language. 

Again and again he quotes some 
telling text. “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades?” 
Then he tells us: 


“It has recently been proved that 
the earth and sun, with their splen- 
did retinues of comets, satellites 
and planets, are all in motion around 
some point or center of attraction, 
inconceivably remote, and that this 
point is in the direction of the star 
Alcyone, one of the Pleiades!” 


No man has written with more 
telling force upon the subject of the 
atmosphere, whose importance we 
are only just beginning to realize, 
and about this he says: 


“As for the general system of at- 
mospherical circulation which I 
have been so long endeavoring to 
describe, the Bible tells it in a single 
sentence: “The wind goeth toward 
the south, and turneth about unto 
the north; it whirleth about contin- 
ually, and the wind returneth again, 
according to his circuits.” 


T uae is pure poetry as well as 
complete truth in Maury’s descrip- 
tion of the atmosphere: 


“The atmosphere surrounds us 
on all sides, yet we see it not... . 
It warms and cools by turns the 
earth and the living creatures that 
inhabit it. It draws up vapors from 
the sea and land, retains them dis- 
solved in itself or suspended in 
cisterns of clouds, and throws them 
down again as rain or dew when 
they are required. It bends the rays 
of the sun from their path to give 
us the aurora of the morning and 
the twilight of evening. It disperses 
and refracts their various tints to 
beautify the approach and the re- 
treat of the orb of the day. 

“But for the atmosphere sun- 
shine would burst on us in a mo- 
ment and fail us in the twinkling 
of an eye, removing us in an in- 
stant from midnight to the blaze of 
noon. We should have no twilight 
to soften and beautify the land- 
scape, no clouds to shade us from 
the scorching heat; but the bald 
earth as it revolved on its axis, 
would turn its tanned and weak- 
ened front to the full and unmiti- 
gated rays of the lord of day.” 
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Maury did not spend all his time 
writing but worked incessantly on 
his charts, often taking the old 
ship’s logs home. There he worked, 
with his children who finally num- 
bered nine climbing up the back of 
his chair, fixing a curl around the 
pencil behind his ear, or when he 
paced the room deep in thought, 
hanging on to the tassels of his robe, 
or clinging to his hand. They never 
got in his way and it was always to 
his wife he came first when he had 
some good news. “Nannie” was al- 
ways there to greet him, and to com- 
fort him when life grew hard, as it 
often did. 


TE RESULT of all this study and 
observation, and the immense help 
he received from those old logs, were 
his Sailing Instructions and the 
Wind and Current Charts which 
made their appearance in 1846. 

By 1848 more than a thousand 
vessels were using his Instructions 
and sending in the charts duly 
filled in, which proved of great 
value in the writing of his Physical 
Geography of the Sea and other 
works on navigation. Seamen the 
world over were enthusiastic and 
only too glad to help him. One of 
them, a Captain Phinney, of the 
clipper Gertrude wrote that not 
only had Maury pointed out the most 
speedy routes for ships to follow 
but had drawn the attention of 
many a callous seaman to the “won- 
derful manifestations of the wis- 
dom and goodness of the great God 
by which we are continually sur- 
rounded.” 

From those first charts date the 
infinite patterns of the sea lanes 
now traversed by ships of all na- 
tions. Today the Hydrographic Of- 
fice of the Navy Department carries 
at the head of its pilot charts this 


tribute: “Founded upon the re- 
searches made and the data collect- 
ed by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, U. S. 
Navy.” 


Tans WERE the romantic, danger- 
ous days of the clipper, the loveli- 
est vessel that ever sailed the seas. 
To demonstrate the real value of 
Maury’s charts and sailing instruc- 
tions, attested to by many a sea cap- 
tain, the longest race ever run be- 
tween sailing vessels was planned 
—from New York to San Francisco. 

Four clippers took part in this 
16,000 mile dash and they fared ac- 
cording to the fidelity with which 
they followed Maury’s instructions 
and charts. Two of them, the Gov- 
ernor Morton and the Prima Donna, 
both guided by Maury’s charts, 
crossed the equator on the same 
day, and arrived within three hours 
of each other. The other two came 
in nearly a month later, having paid 
no heed to Maury’s instructions. 

At one time Maury actually res- 
cued a ship by long-distance meth- 
ods. The vessel had foundered off 
Cape Hatteras in a hurricane and 
was stranded for several weeks. An 
appeal was made to Maury, whom 
seamen regarded as a worker of 
wonders. He ascertained the posi- 
tion of the vessel when struck, then 
traced on his chart the probable 
drift of a derelict at sea and with a 
pencil marked its course on a map. 
“If afloat you will find her here.” 
And there they did find her, in the 
exact longitude and latitude indi- 
cated by Maury! 


Mavrv’s FAME spread to foreign 
lands and at his suggestion a con- 
ference of the chief maritime pow- 
ers was called at Brussels and an 


international agreement made 
whereby each country would carry 
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on meteorological research, with 
the aid of Maury’s charts and sail- 
ing instructions. In such fashion 
as Maury himself said, “each ship 
upon the sea became a temple of 
science working for the good of all.” 
Many honors were conferred upon 
him in Europe. 

At home they were not so appre- 
ciative and the naval authorities ac- 
tually put him on the retired list, 
claiming as their excuse that he 
was lame. There was a tremendous 
outcry at this from the general pub- 
lic and many members of the Navy 
who knew all that Maury had done. 
One editorial noted that Nelson with 
one eye and one arm had made na- 
val history. The result was that 
Maury was reinstated and his rank 
raised to that of Commander with 
better financial reward than he had 
yet known. There had been diffi- 
cult times when in spite of his im- 
mense services his income was very 
small. 
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Matthew Fontaine Maury passed 
away February 1, 1873, and in ac- 
cordance with his own request was 
buried along the wooded slopes of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in Vir- 
ginia when the rhododendrons and 
laurel were in bloom. Today be- 
cause he lived we are reaping end- 
less benefits on the land, the sea, 
and in the air—in fact in virtually 
all of our living. Yet perhaps the 
greatest good a man can do is to 
live an honorable, inspiring life. 
Only his Maker can know how far 
the influence of Maury’s life has 
traveled or what good it may still 
be doing in the world. For like the 
atmosphere of which Maury spoke 
so eloquently the spirit of a good 
man is invisible, intangible, and its 
power can never be measured by 
the human mind. Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury lived not for himself 
but for others, a great American, 
and one of the finest human beings 
ever born in any land. 


r 
T; HE best measure of Lincoln’s personal 
eminence in the human calendar is that 


he was chastened and not intoxicated by power. 
—RiIcHARD HOFSsTADTER. 





Burns the Great Lantern 


By Sister Mary LuKE Ba.tpwin, S.S.N.D. 


nea THE iron grate in the speak- 

room of Milwaukee’s Carmel of 
the Mother of God sat a heavily 
veiled nun. Though I could not see 
her face I knew she must be smil- 
ing. She listened and replied and 
laughed lightly as we turned cor- 
ners and climbed hills through the 
past and the present. This cloistered 
Carmelite had remarked quietly, 
“Reading the great poets usually 
makes one thoughtful and medita- 
tive, and a love of beauty should 
lead us to a love of God. Poetry 
should bring us to religion, and 
beautify it, if we follow grace.” 
Without doubt she herself had thus 
followed grace until at last caught 
up “in the primal Sweep and Surge 
of God” as she called the Holy 
Ghost, she became Sister Miriam 
of the Holy Spirit, D.C., while the 
world still spoke of her as the poet, 
Jessica Powers. 

Even as we sat there in the tiny 
room the world swept in at regular 
intervals on the high-pitched grind- 
ing and screeching of the Wells 
Street trolley. What did the sound 
mean to a poet, I wondered? What 
did the monastery mean to those 


rushing downtown or to West Allis 
or Wauwatosa on the streetcar? 
Were it not for the great wooden 
fence and the sign, CARMEL, lettered 
above the front entrance, and a 
simple wooden cross surmounting 
the chapel entrance, the average 
passerby would not distinguish it 
from the other residences in the 
4800 block on West Wells. Yet here 
among the thirteen cloistered reli- 
gious was one whose poetry had ap- 
peared in such periodicals as THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, Harper’s, Com- 
monweal, Poetry, The New York 
Times, The Sign, America, Spirit, 
Magnificat and others. “Her gifts 
are marvelous,” commented Father 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., “She has 
taken her place in the front ranks 
of living Catholic poets.” But who 
is she? 

She is the religious poet whose 
“Muse,” says Father Alfred Bar- 
rett, S.J., “is the Holy Spirit.” She 
is first of all a Carmelite, and inci- 
dentally, a poet. There is no way 
of probing and analyzing the ways 
of grace and the directions of Provi- 
dence. How she became a poet and 
how she became a contemplative 
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religious are the business of God. 
However, on the natural plane here 
are the facts. 


Acnes JESSICA PowERs was born 
on a farm near Mauston, Wiscon- 
sin, February 7, 1905, the third 
child of John and Delia Powers. 
She began her life of grace shortly 
afterward when she was baptized 
in St. Patrick’s church in Mauston. 
A placid, dry-witted Irish farmer, 
John Powers, had married a cheer- 
ful and thrifty girl who habitually 
managed to see the bright side of 
things. Their deep Celtic piety pene- 
trated into the lives of their chil- 
dren. 

The graces of Jessica’s childhood 
were graces of solitude. There is a 
touch of the contemplative in the 
situation of this reminiscent “One 
Time as a Child,” 


“One time as a child on the rim of 
creation 

I walked into the area left by the 
sun. 

The house that I lived in by dis- 
tances dwindled 

And earth rolled away like a top 
that was spun.... 


“I came back from my journey so 
clean and so shining 

That no matter what dark fell I 
still would be free. 

I climbed into my body out back 
of the pine trees 

And night drifted down over Maus- 
ton and me.” 


Glancing at the childhood and 
girlhood of Miss Powers one might 
be tempted to catalogue them as 
“commonplace.” Yet who can say 
that any human life is ordinary and 
uneventful? Life, death, the sun, 
the rain, books, daydreams, fruit 
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trees, smiles and tears, bluffs and 
valleys mean something different 
and something special to each of 
us. Read then of a sensitive, re- 
sponsive child in a rural school. 
Learn that in the sixth grade little 
Jessie enrolled, somewhat timidly 
perhaps, at “the Sisters’ school” in 
Mauston. Here she was taught by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Sometimes little Jessie 
had written bits of verse which she 
gaily chanted to her dolls. Now she 
was constantly encouraged to con- 
tinue writing. It was Sister Lucille, 
her eighth grade teacher, Miss 
Powers once wrote, “who intro- 
duced me to the Muse and whose 
friendship has been a very lovely 
thing in my life.” 


D URING THE next years things went 
on quite normally until her father 
died of a heart attack one May 
morning while helping to load coal 
for the church. The bitter grief of 
this tragedy coupled with the earlier 
death of her sister Dorothy seemed 
to trace a pattern of sorrow in her 
subsequent verse. Hitherto the key- 
note had been sheer joy. The work 
on the farm became increasingly 
difficult for Mrs. Powers on whom 
the responsibility now fell. It is 
perhaps too easy to read more than 
is intended into these lines from 
“The House of the Silver Spirit” 
written later about her home: 


“I came to birth here in a month of 
snows, 

And it is only winter my mind 
knows: 

Winter of ice, and winter that dis- 
tills 

The hills in moonlight etched in 
frosty lines, 

The cold lamenting of the whip- 
poorwills. 
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“House of my frozen hope, on you 
I fed; 

Dreamed at your window, wept 
upon your bed 

Through the chill recreant years 
of white and blur... . 


“There was a winter when the first 
cold breath 

Of death blew on me; when I 
learned that death 

Held liens that love itself could 
not deny... .” 


After she was graduated from 
Mauston High School in 1922, Jes- 
sica Powers attended Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. She was un- 
able to complete her college course, 
however, and at the end of one 
year she returned to Mauston. 
Shortly afterward her mother died. 
This youthful poem, “The Maytime” 
is brimful of her sorrow. 


“Since she is gone 

This spring, I cannot bear 

To walk beneath the weight of 
lilac scent 

That presses on my nostrils and 
my heart 

With ill intent. 


“Since she was lost 
But lately unto me I am not strong 
Enough without the armor of her 
love 
To brave the daggers in a robin’s 
song.” 


With their mother gone, John and 
Dan depended on Jessica to man- 
age the household, and she spent 
the next ten years on the farm. For 
a time she lived with an aunt in 
Chicago, where she did secretarial 
work, but illness forced her to re- 
turn to Mauston. Here she must 
have known the wild geese and the 
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fields and the pine-wreathed rock, 
the cattails and tamarack swamps 
we find in her verse. Here she must 
have observed 


“At dusk the nighthawks dip and 
fly 

Between the purple bluffs and me; 

Black wings against a_ tinted 
a 2 « 


Here she must have studied the 
chickadees and held a gourd in her 
hands. Here surely she must have 
snatched sometimes at milkweed 
seeds or watched them sail on a 
breeze, for she wrote so intimately, 
so easily in “The Variable Heart,” 


“This was her heart till now: a 
milkweed seed 

Anchored securely to a wisp of 
down.” ... 


Countless times she must have car- 
ried a twinkling lantern from the 
house to the barn and from the barn 
to the house, holding it high to ex- 
amine or guide. How natural then 
is the figure in the poem from which 
she derives the title of her first vol- 
ume, The Lantern Burns. 


“Where love has been 
Burns the great lantern of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


W nen AT LAST John and Dan had 
married, Miss Powers traveled to 
New York. There was an undefin- 
able attractiveness about the city 
which drew her out of the Midwest. 
No one can measure the providence 
of God and the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, but it would seem that the 
attraction was a thread in the pat- 
tern which developed into Carmel 
and poetry. In New York she found 
literary contacts and libraries, a 
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fascinating city of lights and shad- 
ows, and an ocean. Here in the 
metropolis her poetic career ma- 
tured. Here her life was a com- 
mingling of bitterness and joy. 

In the Mauston High School days 
Sister Lucille had sent some of Jes- 
sica’s poems to Ruth Mary Fox of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
for criticism. Miss Fox evinced 
great interest in the girl and her 
work. During the course of the in- 
tervening decade or more she had 
maintained a pleasant and sympa- 
thetic relationship with Miss Powers 
and her former teacher. When Miss 
Powers left for New York. Miss Fox 
directed her to a New York house 
of the Religious of the Cenacle 
where she became acquainted with 
Mother Fox, R.C., Miss Fox’s sister. 
What her visits to the Cenacle meant 
to Miss Powers we cannot know, 
but it is quite probable that they 
were influential in her ultimate en- 
trance into Carmel. Perhaps the 
core of “Once I Have Found Him” 
was formed somehow in the medi- 
tative hours at the Cenacle. 


“He who will go, for Jesus’ sake, 
Ragged and poor in hunger’s wake; 


“He who will take as his sweet right 
Uncertain shelter in the night, 


“And wandering down the world 
alone 
Will gather nothing for his own, 


“Him will I follow till I be 
Perfected in his poverty. 


“He who is strong enough to give 
The world away that he may live, 


“Him will I love, his pallet share 
Once I have found him any- 
where.” 
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Catching this spirit of the poor 
Christ, she joined Him by becoming 
a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. New York had brought 
spiritual gain. 


Pawns through her membership 
in the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, Miss Powers entered into 
an intellectual circle which meant 
much to her poetic development and 
delight in New York. The exchange 
of ideas and the mutual encourage- 
ment which these contacts fostered 
must have been extremely impor- 
tant in her poetic career. Among 
her stanchest supporters was Clif- 
ford J. Laube. 

Mr. Laube, who was suburban 
editor of The New York Times and 
associate editor of Spirit, rebelled 
against what seemed to be a dis- 
crimination by publishers against 
the publishing of poetry. He set to 
work and printed, bound and pub- 
lished a volume of his own poetry, 
Crags, and chose as his next project 
the work of Miss Powers. In an 
article regarding Mr. Laube’s Mo- 
nastine Press, “A Modern Poet with 
a Medieval Ideal,” J. G. E. Hopkins 
comments on Mr. Laube’s choice of 
Miss Powers’ “profound and mov- 
ing verses.” “Miss Powers,” he 
says, “has no talent for self-adver- 
tisement; she is neither eccentric 
nor loud; her work speaks for her, 
and it is disciplined and intellec- 
tual.” 

This first book, the hand-set The 
Lantern Burns, was well received. 
The reviewer in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp remarked upon the deep sin- 
cerity and spirituality of her work, 
adding that she possessed “a sense 
of tears which recalls Christina Ros- 
setti.” In the same vein Father 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., in America 
said, “She achieves that rare, al- 
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most vanished quality in modern 
verse, pathos.” 

Another literary friend, Father 
Alfred Barrett, S.J., of Fordham, 
in Thought comments on the poem, 
“An Evening with a Child” in which, 
“She learns wisdom walking a coun- 
try road at evening with a child, 
who ‘knows no single word but 
“Ah” (with which all poems must 
commence).’ Perhaps the nicest, 
and the truest thing I can say is that 
all of her poems begin with ‘Ah!’; 
which marks her as a very heavenly 
sort of poet, for Bossuet defined 
Heaven as ‘an eternal “Ah!”’” 


Asm ONCE what her chief mem- 
ory of New York might be, Miss 
Powers remarked, “I liked ‘poking’ 
around Manhattan — its libraries, 
churches, and its teashops — with 
Eileen Surles [now of the Cenacle] 
who shared my Cenacle visits and 
most of my sojourns in New York.” 
Another time she recalled “the 
lighted New York and the ocean” 
as having impressed her. The ex- 
panse of open harbors had fasci- 
nated her even in Chicago. Does 
this pensive poem, “Belmont Har- 
bor,” perhaps presage the emotions 
she felt near the ocean? 


“Dusk after dusk here at the harbor 
found me, 
And here I made my choice: 
I put the silence that earth spread 
around me 
Above the sound of any human 
voice. 


“Here I was wed to loneliness made 
fairer 
By youth that watches with its 
lashes wet. 
Ah, slowly the heart learns, and 
with what error 
And what regret!” 
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The mood of loneliness and alone- 
ness somehow penetrates most of 
her writing. It is quite understand- 
able. On the farm she was much 
alone. Alone in the meadows, alone 
in the woodlands, alone in the twi- 
light and under the stars, alone on 
the bluffs and in the fields. There 
is a way of being alone even in the 
swells of crowded streets. She must 
have been alone in the. libraries, 
alone in the churches, alone, at 
least in spirit, near the ocean. Per- 
haps the words of St. John of the 
Cross touch the heart of her life 
even to the finality of Carmel: 


“So she who dwelt alone 
In loneliness again has built her 
nest, 
Guided alone by one, 
Upon her lonely quest, 
Who, lonely too, by love was sore- 
ly prest.” 


B. THERE is a gayer Jessica 


Powers! During the ten years after 
her mother’s death, Miss Powers 
had occasionally contributed to a 
column in The Milwaukee Sentinel 
called “The Percolator.” Among 
the other contributors was a woman 
who signed herself “Jessica.” In 
the course of time these two women 
began to write to one another. An 
acquaintanceship by mail grew into 
a New York friendship when Jessica 
Powers finally met Jessie Corrigan 
Pegis, whose philosopher husband, 
Dr. Anton Pegis, was then at Ford- 
ham University. 

After a time Miss Powers went to 
stay with the Pegises at their home 
in Tuckahoe, N. Y., where she and 
Mrs. Pegis wrote and kept house 
together. Her warm = geniality 
charmed the whole family. A gay, 
selfless simplicity made Miss Powers 
a wonderful storyteller. Mrs. Pegis 
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smilingly described her friend as 
“humble and shy, yet full of laugh- 
ter and good humor.” The years at 
Tuckahoe became full and happy 
years, but there was always an ach- 
ing emptiness which only God 
Himself could fill. 


On JUNE 24, 1941, Jessica Powers 
entered Carmel of the Mother of 
God in Milwaukee, becoming the 
first postulant in this newly found- 
ed monastery of the Discalced Car- 
melites. These lines from “Promise 
of Joy” may reflect her heart’s de- 
cision: 


“Nothing of yesterday need shadow 
me, 

The past is a frayed thread that I 
can sever. 


“I can accede to the untrampled 
lands. 

No height shall be too hallowed for 
my winning, 

No fruit need be forbidden to my 
hands.” 


She would miss many things, of 
course. Among the dearest would 
be the ocean, expansive, mysterious, 
glorious. The transition from nat- 
ural beauty to the theme which 
dominates most of her poems, the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, is evi- 
dent in “Farewell to the Ocean”: 


“Waters of the world, good-bye, 
good-bye forever, 

I spill you from my thought, and 
I remove 

The blue bulk of your beauty to 
make way 

For the bright waters of the Holy 
Ghost, 

The deeps of love.” 


“Her muse is the Holy Ghost,” 


Father Barrett had said. And while 
her earlier poems assure us of her 
devotion to the Holy Ghost, as when 
in “The Kingdom of God” she said, 
“There is a Tenant here. . . a time- 
less Heart under your own heart 
beating ...” still it has been dur- 
ing her years at Carmel that the 
theme has grown strong and cease- 
less. When she received her name 
in religion on the occasion of her 
clothing April 25, 1942, the Holy 
Ghost designated her still more 
surely as His own, for she became 
known as Sister Miriam of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The verse subsequently issuing 
from the little monastery on Wells 
Street carried the vibrant echoes of 
contemplation. It was concerned 
with God and grace and souls. The 
Carmelite fused the fruits of her 
profound prayerfulness with images 
from her rural and urban experi- 
ences. The ringing cry of love 
reaching up or turning inward to 
God is repeated often, but each time 
with new awareness and new long- 
ing. In an earlier New York poem 
she had written of reading the books 
of St. John of the Cross, 


“..- I, so long a fosterling of night, 
Here feast upon immeasurable 
sweetened 
Wafers of light.” 


This became intensified in her 
poem, “On Reading the Saints of 
Carmel” : 


“And here the whirlpool lies 
And I have come too near, 
In spite of all my cries 
Which none on earth can hear, 
Waters of suffering sweep 
From which I cannot move, 
And I am sucked to the deep 
Rich core of Love.” 
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It is not hard to be conscious with 
her of the desire to “Let the will 
wed the heart with one decision: To 
keep the First Commandment al- 
ways first,” especially in the con- 
cluding lines of “Letter of Depar- 
ture”: 


“Love the divine, Love the antipho- 
nal 

Speaks only to love, 

For only love can learn that lit- 
urgy, 

Since only love the erudite can 
master 

The molten Latin of eternity.” 


Hen SPIRITUAL perception is keen- 
est in poems like “God is a Strange 
Lover” and “There Is a Homeless- 
ness.” 


“God is a strange lover: the story of 
His love is most surprising. 

There is no proud queen in her 
cloth of gold; over and over 
again 

There is only deep in the soul, a 
poor disheveled woman weep- 
ae 

For us who have need of a picture 
and words there is the pitiful 
tale of the Magdalen.” 


And we understand with her what 
she means by “the homelessness of 
soul in the body sown” when she 
explains, 


“... It is the grief of all men pray- 
ing 
In finite words to an Infinity 
Whom, if they saw, they could not 
comprehend; 
Whom they cannot see.” 


By her very vocation, a contem- 
plative must ever be concerned with 
the souls of men. Christ’s love for 
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souls captured her long before she 
entered religion. Her Carmelite life 
is strikingly foreshadowed in one of 
her New York poems, “The Master 
Beggar.” 


“...1 too would be a beggar. Long 
tormented, 
I dream to grant You all and 
stand apart 
With You on some bleak corner, 
tear-frequented, 
And trouble mankind for its hu- 
man heart.” 


Some OF HER reviewers and others 
who know her background have 
been quick to notice the pervading 
influence of Celtic piety and “Celtic 
cadences” in nearly all her verse. 
There is a spriteliness, a gaiety, in 
some of her most profound poems. 
The observation of Dom Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B., in one of his let- 
ters makes an interesting commen- 
tary on the poems of Jessica Powers 
when they are examined from a Cel- 
tic point of view. “The Irish char- 
acter,” wrote Dom Columba, “is 
difficult to understand, containing 
contrasts so absolutely opposed: 
seriousness and gaiety, love and 
vengeance, laughter and tears, often 
at the same time.” Occasionally 
Miss Powers chose a purely Irish 
subject. In “The Old Woman of 
Meath” the peasant woman remon- 
strates, 


“And bedevil the poet 
A sad life, is it, 
With love, and the childer around, 
and the Fair in the fall— 
And heaven set like a jewel at the 
end of it all?” 


When at length it seemed time 
to gather together the poems scat- 
tered in magazine pages, it was Dr. 
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Anton Pegis who undertook the 
task of finding a publisher. Dr. 
Ludwig Schopp of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Science and Art Service Co., 
Inc., in New York, published this 
second volume of Miss Powers’ 
verse in 1946. Called The Place of 
Splendor, the book contains seventy- 
two poems, most of which are re- 
sults of her life as a contemplative. 
A quotation from St. John of the 
Cross on the title page keynotes the 
collection, “O thou soul, most beau- 
tiful of creatures, who longest to 
know where thy Beloved is, Thou 
art thyself that very tabernacle 
where He dwells.” Her own expres- 
sion of that truth begins with the 
first and title poem, “The Place of 
Splendor” in which she says, 


“The smothered roar 
Of the eternities, their vast unrest 
And infinite peace are deep in your 
own breast. 
Child, have none told you? God is 
in your soul.” 


Her friend Clifford J. Laube re- 
viewed her new collection in 
Thought and wrote with enthusi- 
asm of her spiritual vigor, her 
“finesse of phrasing and rhythmic 
mastery.” He unhesitatingly in- 
cluded her “in a bright company” 
numbering such women poets as 
Christina Rossetti, Alice Meynell, 
Katharine Tynan, Eileen Duggan, 
and Sister Madeleva. Most fre- 
quently, however, her name is liter- 
arily linked with Thomas Merton 
and Robert Lowell. 
called an authentic religious poet. 


| literary merit, poetic 
status—these, of course, are non- 


She has been - 
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essentials to one seeking first the 
kingdom of God and His justice. It 
is not difficult to guess the aspect of 
Carmel she would most like to share 
with those who are still in the world. 
When asked, she answered warm- 
ly, “The spirit of recollection in the 
presence of God.” She has given 
those who read her poetry a help 
toward this grace. To read almost 
any poem of Jessica Powers is to 
experience new desires, new spiri- 
tual understanding. She would 
share even with a generation brood- 
ing over wars just past and wars 
perhaps to come, the “inward vi- 
sion.” She writes an epitaph for 
“This Generation of War,” 


“These found the hidden places of 
the tempest 

In the soul’s fastness, in its long 
sweet lull, 

A generation of the inward vision 

Whose outward glance became in- 
tolerable.” 


From Carmel of the Mother of 
God on Wells Street in Milwaukee, 
Sister Miriam of the Holy Spirit 
can, if she wishes, look into a busy 
valley of houses and railroads and 
factories. She need not do so, of 
course, for the souls of men are al- 
ways near at hand. She is alert and 
aware. She is contemplative. She 
is of God. Nothing else matters. 
Jessica Powers is a poet. But she is 
more than that. She is Sister Mir- 
iam of the Holy Spirit who can as- 
sert with the living fire of St. John 
of the Cross, “My soul has employed 
itself. And all my possessions in 
His service. Now I guard no flock 
nor have I now other office. For 
now my exercise is in loving alone.” 





George Psalmanazar: 
The Incredible Impostor 


N LonpDOoN, in 1703, an extraor- 
dinary young man was intro- 
duced to Bishop Compton the An- 
glican Bishop of the metropolis of 
London, the city of Defoe, Swift, 
Addison and Steele. The young 
man’s name was George Psalmana- 
zar, whose antecedents remain a 
mystery to this day, and whose His- 
torical and Geographical Descrip- 
tion of Formosa, published a year 
after his introduction to the bishop, 
is perhaps the most amazing liter- 
ary imposture in history. 


This remarkable volume con-— 


tained the complete history of For- 
mosa, an island as remote to the 
people of that day as the planet 
Mars to our own. Its customs, reli- 
gion, geography, climate, and the 
history of its people were narrated 
by the author with great care and 
considerable skill. An alphabet, a 
map of the island, plates represent- 
ing the divinities of the country 
were attached to the volume,—de- 
tails which seemed to establish its 
authenticity. 

Its erudition staggered the learned 


By Joun P. Lone 


world of the time and at twenty- 
four young Psalmanazar found him- 
self the literary lion of the day. 
The fact that he announced himself 
a native Formosan, and was sus- 
pected with a kind of horrible fasci- 
nation of being a cannibal to boot, 
seemed in no way to interfere with 
society's esteem. Unhappily the 
book was a complete fabrication 
from beginning to end and the au- 
thor one of the world’s greatest im- 
postors. 


G conse PSALMANAZAR was proba- 
bly a Frenchman, born in southern 
France about 1679, though on more 
than one occasion he claimed Ire- 
land as his native land. In his 
memoirs he states his father came 
of an ancient but poor family. He 
was educated first at a free French 
school under Franciscan monks 
where his remarkable talent for lan- 
guages was at once obvious. Later 
he studied at a Jesuit college, ap- 
parently as a seminarian, but soon 
left school and attempted teaching. 

He became the tutor of two small 
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boys and not long after literally 
took to the road as a vagabond. On 
the road to Avignon he stole a pil- 
grim’s staff and a cloak from a 
church, forging or obtaining in some 
way a certificate showing him to be 
a student of theology of Irish de- 
scent on a pilgrimage to Rome. He 
begged his way from inn to inn, 
speaking fluent Latin, a quite suc- 
cessful mendicant. His career as 
an impostor had begun. 

Psalmanazar did not travel long 
as a pilgrim. In his sixteenth year 
he found himself in Germany, tir- 
ing somewhat of the unsafe role of 
an Irish theologian. He had heard 
the Jesuits speak of China and 
Japan and he determined to pass as 
a Japanese, a recent convert to 
Christianity, and a native of the 
island of Formosa. His knowledge 
of the Orient was extremely vague, 
but the world in which he lived and 
traveled had never for the most 
part even heard of Formosa. 


H: BEGAN immediately to invent 
an entirely new language, an alpha- 
bet, and a calendar with the year 
divided into twenty months. The 
writing was from right to left in 
oriental manner. He decided upon 
what he believed a suitable religion 
for the country of his adoption, 
forged a certificate of his new char- 
acter to the seal of his Avignon cre- 
dentials and turned his steps to the 
Netherlands. 

He was no simple pilgrim. His 
remarkable story, his wide reading 
and knowledge, his fluency in Latin, 
aroused considerable attention. At 
Liége he entered the Dutch service 
as a soldier. He was transferred 
with his regiment to Sluys, Holland, 
where he again changed his status 
to an unconverted native of For- 
mosa. He became acquainted with 


a Chaplain Innes of a Scotch regi- 
ment stationed at Sluys, became a 
ready convert, was baptized, ob- 
tained his discharge and proceeded 
with remarkable promptness to 
London with the Reverend Mr. In- 
nes, apparently according to a pre- 
conceived plan. Chaplain Innes 
had written to Bishop Compton 
about his convert and the stage was 
set for this attractive and unusually 
talented young Formosan to appear 
in the literary and social world of 
London. It is not certain whether 
Chaplain Innes was duped by young 
Psalmanazar, but it does appear 
certain the bishop was completely 
deceived by the young pilgrim and 
soldier. 

Psalmanazar’s first task from his 
new patron was to translate the 
Church Catechism into the For- 
mosan language, a diversion to 
which he was quite agreeable. He 
was paid liberally, the work was 
pleasant and no one could know 
whether the completed volume was 
technically correct, an ideal arrange- 
ment for the author. To simplify 
things further, the book could be 
put to no use whatsoever as mis- 
sionaries were barred from Japan 
and all its islands. Thus the Cate- 
chism could embark upon com- 
pletely unchartered seas. 


Tue FAMOUS Historical and Geo- 
graphical Description of Formosa 
soon followed, being an account of 
“an island subject to the Emperor 
of Japan, giving an account of the 
religion, customs, manners, etc., of 
the inhabitants; together with a re- 
lation of what happened to the au- 
thor on his travels, particularly his 
conferences with the Jesuits and 
others in several parts of Europe. 
Also the history and reasons of his 
conversion to Christianity, with his 
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objections against it in defense of 
paganism, and their answers, etc. 
By George Psalmanazar, a native of 
the said island, now in London. IIl- 
lustrated with several cuts.” 

The promises implied in this for- 
midable and delightful title were 
more than justified in the history 
itself. “His island of Formosa,” 
Isaac Disraeli remarks, in his Curi- 
osities of Literature, “was an illu- 
sion eminently bold, and main- 
tained with as much felicity as eru- 
dition; and great must have been 
that erudition which could form a 
pretended language and its gram- 
mar, and fertile the genius which 
could invent the history of an un- 
known people.” If Mr. Disraeli’s 
language is florid his accuracy of 
analysis is not; we find the Formo- 
san history an amazing account of 
a country and its people, skillfully 
narrated and powerfully imagina- 
tive. 


Tue EARLY history of the island 
seems borrowed almost directly 
from the story of the capture of 
Troy. The throne of Japan was oc- 
cupied by the Emperor Merryaanda- 
noo, a fugitive Chinese. His expedi- 
tion to Formosa, under the pre- 
tense of seeking aid from the For- 
mosan gods to cure his sickness, 
was made in a great convoy of flat- 
boats or arkha-kasseos, bearing 
three hundred norimmonnos or 
huge litters each filled with gaping 
sheep, oxen and calves for sacrifice 
to the gods. If the foreign gods were 
appeased and the Emperor cured, 
he had promised the Formosans 
their strange deities would be estab- 
lished throughout Japan. The great 
fleet approached Formosa, two 
hundred oars flashing on each side 
of the great boats, and the landing 
made. 
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The litters were borne on the backs 
of elephants, two of the great beasts 
carrying one litter between them, 
and the sacred procession began to 
the capital city of Xternetsa. A 
great retinue of Japanese officers 
followed the caravan. As the cere- 
monies were about to begin, ten 
thousand Japanese soldiers climbed 
down the backs of the elephants 
ready for action. Thirty soldiers 
had been hidden in each of the 
norimmonnos, literally with the 
sheep and the oxen, the animals 
peering out through curtained win- 
dows left open for ventilation but 
the soldiers nowhere in sight. The 
King of Formosa capitulated at 
once and the country was won. 


Tue RELIGION of the Formosans 
was polytheism, with a yearly sac- 
rifice of eighteen thousand boys’ 
hearts (a detail which proved an 
awkward stumbling block when 
critics pointed out that such a fig- 
ure would soon deplete the island). 
Transmigration of the soul was an 
accepted belief, as well as worship 
of demons or evil spirits. The final 
ceremony of life was a rather elabo- 
rate cremation with “appropriate 
ceremonies.” 

The natives were quite fair in ap- 
pearance, the history narrated, the 
women of particular beauty, so that 
the Formosan women were thought 
to be among the fairest in the world. 
Polygamy was permitted, but “if 
one takes more wives than his 
means will maintain, he is to be be- 
headed,” certainly a considerable 
restraint to the practice. 

The criminal laws were harsh: 
Murderers were hanged _ upside 
down and shot to death with ar- 
rows. A slanderer had his tongue 
bored through with a hot iron and 
one who bore false witness had his 
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tongue cut out. Disobedient sons 
and daughters (those who struck 
their fathers or mothers) were 
dealt with summarily, legs and 
arms cut off and the bodies flung 
into the sea. 

Cannibalism was not common but 
the natives ate the bodies of prison- 
ers of war and of criminals legally 
executed. For some strange reason 
the flesh of the latter was consid- 
ered a great dainty. It is no wonder 
Psalmanazar was looked upon with 
great curiosity, as it might well be 
he had devoured some of these 
choice morsels upon more than one 
occasion! Snake for breakfast, the 
poison removed, is highly recom- 
mended—particularly in the early 
morning with a pipe of tobacco and 
a cup of tea. “In my humble opin- 
ion,” the author writes, “the most 
wholesome breakfast a man can 
make.” (These gems and others are 
summarized in William S. Walsh’s 
excellent Handy-Book of Literary 
Curiosities.) 


Fotrowme publication of the his- 
tory, Psalmanazar was sent to Ox- 
ford. There followed a brief period 
of quiet scholarship but with the 
publication of the second edition a 
growing amount of criticism and 
doubt as to the truth of the manu- 
script was put forth. Doubts grew 
to certainty and finally, the pro- 
nounced absurdities in the book 
self-evident, the imposture was de- 
nounced. 

Psalmanazar disappeared from 
public view and began a career of 
idleness and extravagance. At the 
age of thirty-two, however, he en- 
tered a long and honorable life of 
painstaking scholarship, spending 
many years upon a voluminous Uni- 
versal History, now forgotten. He be- 
came, too, a sincerely religious man. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson revered him, 
stating, “His piety, penitence and 
virtue exceeded almost what we 
read as wonderful even in the lives 
of the saints.” 


| lived to be eighty- 
four and died at his lodgings in 
Ironmonger Row, Old Street, Lon- 
don on May 3, 1763. In his last will 
and testaraent he wrote in the full- 
ness of his heart: “But the prin- 
cipal manuscript I felt myself bound 
to leave behind is a faithful narra- 
tive of my education and the sal- 
lies of my wretched youthful years, 
and the various ways in which I 
was in some measure unavoidably 
led into the base and shameful im- 
posture of passing upon the world 
for a native of Formosa and a con- 
vert to Christianity, and backing it 
with a fictitious account of that 
Island and of my travels, conver- 
sion, etc.; all, or most of it, hatched 
in my own brain, without regard to 
truth or honesty. 

“If the obscurity I have lived in 
during such a series of years should 
make it needless to revive a thing 
in all likelihood so long since for- 
got, I cannot but wish that so much 
of it was published in some weekly 
paper, as might inform the world, 
especially those who have still by 
them the fabulous account of the 
island of Formosa, etc.; that I have 
long since owned both in conversa- 
tion and in print, that it was no 
other than a mere forgery of my 
own devising, a scandalous imposi- 
tion on the public, and such as I 
think myself bound to beg God and 
the world’s pardon for writing, and 
have been long since, as I am to this 
day, and shall be as long as I live, 
heartily sorry for and ashamed of.” 

It is an Act of Contrition that 
seems sufficient. 





Counting Heads 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


ow THAT the unbelievable results 
of the 1948 election are well 
known, one might think the predic- 
tion of pollsters was forever doomed. 
But not so. Before the voters had 
recovered from the shock, the poll- 
sters were in print with an explana- 
tion of why they had so miserably, 
if not ludicrously, failed in their 
prediction. They had used an un- 
reliable and outmoded technique, 
they told us. Apparently they had 
discovered so much within twenty- 
four hours. The pollsters have taken 
their ribbing, settled down to swal- 
low their own mistakes, and here 
and there an insignificant predictor 
has risen to claim that he said be- 
fore hand that Mr. Truman would 
be re-elected. 

In ancient times the official pre- 
dictors would simply have consulted 
the entrails of animals, or the 
flight of birds, and obviously could 
not have been more wrong than our 
modern, scientific investigators were 
in this instance. 

Making a survey, taking a poll, 
in short, counting heads, is an ac- 
tivity very much alive in our time. 
It is so much alive that it has be- 


come a recognized institution. Our 
democratic tradition of finding out 
and carrying out the will of the 
majority has affected modern life 
in many ways other than social and 
political. The advertiser tells us 
“Millions can’t be wrong!” We 
know they can, yet we believe what 
we are told. 


Ts CREDULITY on our part has a 
danger. If we aren’t careful we shall 
be justifying our most intimate be- 
havior on the pattern of the major- 
ity. The now famous report in the 
field of medical and social life might 
become, according to this pattern 
of counting heads, our new book on 
morals and ethics, our “bible” for 
right sexual conduct. 

It should be obvious that when- 
ever we resort to counting heads we 
count one head as good as another. 
From the mathematical result we 
talk about the “majority” and the 
“average.” We even speak of the 
“average person,” when in reality 
we should know that we can’t aver- 
age persons. Nevertheless, we hear 
someone say, “The average person 
believes thus and so,” or “The aver- 
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age person does thus and thus.” 
We may believably take the next 
step and speak of an “average sin,” 
or an “average sinner.” Having 
found out what an “average sin’”’ is, 
and learned about the “average sin- 
ner,” we conclude that perhaps we 
ourselves aren’t so bad! 

Such is the marvel of modern 
mathematics, applied to behavior 
problems. Perhaps the _ conse- 
quences would not be so serious, if 
we stopped with our findings, but 
we may be led into serious conse- 
quences whenever we begin to shape 
our own behavior on these “aver- 
ages” and “majorities.” For one 
thing, we leave out of account all 
considerations of what is right and 
what is wrong; or we may even 
lose sight of there being any such 
difference. 

By the “poll method” we may 
imagine some such procedure as 
putting to vote the question, Do you 
consider it wrong to commit mur- 
der? We count “heads” and find 
that the “majority” say No. Imme- 
diately we declare murder a right 
form of social behavior, sanctioned 
by the democratic majority. 


By SOME very similar procedure 
we decide on this work of art, this 
piece of music, or that collection of 
poems. We vote them up or we vote 
them down. One head is as good as 
another, although among the vot- 
ers there may not be a single art- 
ist, not a single musician, or a sin- 
gle reader of poetry. We count the 
heads, and the majority say the 
work under consideration has no 
merit; hence it is thrown out. 

Of course, this procedure of 
counting heads to decide such mat- 
ters goes back to the idea that there 
is no such thing as a standard; that 
all evaluation is a personal matter. 


“Taste” must vary from person to 
person, and from age to age. 

Whenever this idea of the indi- 
vidual being his own “judge” is 
carried over into religion and mor- 
als, we are simply back to chaos. 
It leaves no place for tradition, no 
place for the Church, no place for 
the Bible, no place for the right con- 
duct which long ages have found 
workable. If carried far enough, we 
can throw out the Ten Command- 
ments, for no reason other than that 
the “average person” doesn’t believe 
in them. Likewise, we can dispense 
not only with the Sermon on the 
Mount, but also with Him Who gave 
it; we can do it by counting heads. 
The absurdity of all this strikes one 
as an appalling inanity; yet we have 
only to look about us and find 
something like that absurdity a 
reality. 


Orvn Lorp says that we shall be 
held accountable for every “thought- 
less word” we have spoken. We lis- 
ten to conversations and hear men 
and women using many thought- 
less words. We read papers, maga- 
zines, and books where sacred things 
are made light of. We observe and 
discover that those who use the 
“thoughtless word” are not shunned. 
We are told such papers, magazines 
and books are “best sellers.” Shall 
we agree that “a million men and 
women can’t be wrong”? Shall we 
agree that we have a “New Stand- 
ard” selected by the “majority”? 
The obvious absurdity of such 
questions may annoy us who have 
been taught the standard set by 
Jesus. But these questions are no 
more absurd than many others set- 
tled by counting heads. They are 
simply further evidence of the dead- 
ening of our ethical sensibilities. 
Whether our ethical sensibilities 
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are the result of our false use of 
counting heads, of our emphasizing 
that one person’s head is as good as 
another’s, or whether those sensi- 
bilities are the cause, I do not claim 
to know. We have the circle, the 
viciousness of which we see on 
every hand. 


A Group of go-getters sponsored 
a home-talent “Follies.” On the 
night the production was scheduled 
it so happened that an orchestra, 
composed of talented young musi- 
cians, was also scheduled for a pro- 
gram. The “Follies” played to a 
full house, while the orchestra 
drew only a mere handful. A per- 
fect example of majoring in minors, 
and a clear-cut proof that the “aver- 
age” taste of that community needs 
some looking into. Since such ac- 
tivities are repeated only on the 
basis of what the “majority” want, 
it is clear the orchestra better play 
elsewhere. We so often forget that 
at the trial of Jesus, the masses 
cried out, “Give us Barabbas!” 

In Bible times the people cast 
lots in making important decisions. 
The place deserted by Judas was 
filled by casting lots. In that way 
the men chose “the best man for the 
place.” In a democracy, we hold a 
big convention and listen to much 
shallow talk about this man and 
that. The “best man,” although 
there should be no such person in 
a perfect democracy where all per- 
sons are equal, is chosen by care- 
fully manipulating the “majority.” 
We have abandoned the ancient 
method of casting lots and adopted 
the more modern procedure of 
counting heads. 

Well, let us not argue the rela- 
tive merits of the two methods. 
Let us even admit, all things con- 
sidered, we know of no better way 
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to select the “best man” for Presi- 
dent. It is a hit-and-miss device for 
discovering talent and character 
which, human speaking, is undis- 
coverable. But we will admit it has 
proved a working arrangement. 
However, it does not follow that 
the same procedure is wholesome in 
selecting values which we associate 
with truth, beauty, and goodness. 
It does not follow that we should 
count heads in determining right 
and wrong behavior, in deciding 
moral and ethical questions. But 
that is exactly what we have re- 
sorted to. And it is my opinion that 
we are paying certain penalties for 
the procedure. We have had our 
ethical sensibilities deadened to 
such an extent that we do not shun 
the horror of picturing tragedies 
in our papers and magazines. We 
accept juvenile delinquency. We 
reel off statistics about the in- 
creased divorce rate, and never 
blink an eye. We rule the “minor- 
ity” out and proceed with our easy 
and questionable forms of enter- 
tainment. Without much serious 
thought we ask, Can a million men 
and women be wrong? 
Yes, they can! 


W: MAY be afraid to object to this 
system of counting heads, for it is 
the democratic way of doing things. 
Most of us in the United States like 
to believe that the majority rule. 
We like to talk about the greatest 
good for the greatest number. And 
all that is splendid. With us in the 
United States it should not be other- 
wise. 

On the other hand, we should 
learn that not all canons are fit- 
ting for all purposes. We should 
not be willing to measure the ap- 
plicability of the Sermon on the 
Mount by the same canon that we 
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use in selecting a candidate for 
President, for what the masses of 
people think of the Sermon on the 
Mount is not particularly pertinent. 
It may be true that the masses have 
never heard of it. This city and that 
may by majority vote decide to per- 
mit commercial movies and base- 
ball on Sunday, but the canon by 
which the decision is made may not 
be appropriate in deciding the right- 
ness or the wrongness of such ac- 
tivities. Presumably the decision is 
made on the majority opinion that 
such things are not desecrating the 
Sabbath, but it does not follow that 
they do not desecrate the Sabbath. 

In matters of morals, there are 
those whose opinions are worth 
more than mine, and worth more, 
perhaps, than fifty-one per cent of 
the masses. I think it quite likely 
that the trained and experienced 
art or music critic might have a 
standard of judgment above the 
level of the masses. Accepting the 
“average” man’s taste in literature 
and art is as valuable as accepting 
the “majority’s” taste, but no more 
so. We do not expect a Shakespeare 
to pass judgment on a Bach, but in 
the procedure of counting heads we 
consider each person’s head of the 
same worth as another’s; therefore 
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we have those of no taste passing 
recorded judgments. 


Kyowme the common procedure, 
the artist becomes a competitor for 
popular taste, and, as one critic 
writes, “great numbers of practi- 
tioners have succumbed to the 
dominant motivation — the ‘sell 
yourself’? or ‘put yourself across’ 
idea. And the most direct way to 
this sort of success seems to be via 
the sensational, the monumentally 
forceful, muscular, impressive.” 
Consequently art suffers. Conse- 
quently all genuine lovers of the 
beautiful suffer. 

This “put yourself across” idea 
has penetrated our very moral and 
social existence. Men specialize in 
the How-To. They write books, and 
conduct advertised classes. Like- 
wise, in the field of moral behavior, 
we get “the sensational, the monu- 
mentally forceful, muscular, im- 
pressive” patterns being followed. 
It is all of the same pattern of 
counting heads, all of the same sys- 
tem of thought which says there are 
no standards, and that one person’s 
taste is as good as another’s. 

It is patent that “majority rule” 
and “the average man” have their 
limitations. 


Dass 


_—_ is a growing tendency in America and other parts of the world to 
think of treatment of the sick patient in such terms as the amount of money 
treatment will cost, and the patient’s chances of recovery; this is dangerous 
thinking, in which the sanctity of the individual is made secondary to what 
is conceived to be the overall gain of society at large; the care of chronically 
ill patients, or incurable patients, is vitally important if America is to remain 
consistently true to its democratic ideals. 


—Dr. Leo ALEXANDER. 





C. S. Lewis and the Christian Life 


By CHap WALSH 


I" view of C. S. Lewis’s steadily 
expanding influence it is time to 
examine his concept of the Chris- 
tian life. His more than a dozen 
books provide ample opportunity, 
for he has set himself on record 
with admirable candor and lucidity. 

Lewis’s blueprints of Christian 
morality are sternly orthodox but 
curiously alluring. For one thing, 
he has the great advantage of being 
neither a puritan nor a prude. To 
take a trivial example—he shows 
himself irritated at the common 
habit of restricting the word “tem- 
perance” to teetotalism. ‘Temper- 
ance referred not specially to 
drink,” he contends, “but to all 
pleasures; and it meant not ab- 
staining, but going the right length 
and no further. It is a mistake to 
think that Christians ought all to 
be teetotallers; Mohammedanism, 
not Christianity, is the teetotal reli- 
gion.” 

God’s approval of sensible pleas- 
ures runs through Lewis’s thinking 
about morality, but this is not al- 
ways obvious at a first reading. His 


treatment of sex would not strike 
the lovers of modern fiction as a 
glorification of pleasure. Yet, as 
Lewis proceeds to talk about it, the 
ancient ideal of monogamy becomes 
strangely enticing. The sexual act, 
as he explains it, is not a casual 
intimacy but the means whereby 
two individuals become literally a 
single organism—“one flesh.” Mar- 
riage is the way the union is made 
a complete, all-around one—a grow- 
ing together that is spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and psychological, as well 
as physical. The glamour of “fall- 
ing in love” may be brief-lived, but 
something deeper and steadier takes 
its place. 

Still more astonishing is Lewis’s 
success in sweetening the bitter 
news that wives should obey their 
husbands. The argument in Chris- 
tian Behaviour is pragmatic. Since 
marriage is meant to be permanent, 
there has to be some way of resolv- 
ing a stalemate. It is best for the 
man to cast the deciding vote be- 
cause by nature he is less belligerent 
toward the outer world: 
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“A woman is primarily fighting 
for her own children and husband 
against the rest of the world... . 
The function of the husband is to 
see that this natural preference of 
hers isn’t given its head. He has 
the last word in order to protect 
other people from the intense fam- 
ily patriotism of the wife. If any- 
one doubts this, let me ask a sim- 
ple question. If your dog has bit- 
ten the child next door, or your 
child has hurt the dog next door, 
which would you sooner have to 
deal with, the master of that house 
or the mistress?” 


More deftly he continues the argu- 
ment for wifely obedience in That 
Hideous Strength. Jane, the hero- 
ine, has grown up resenting the 
crude male tendency to admire her 
looks rather than her brains and 
inner self. This makes her impa- 
tient with Mark and his clumsy 
male impetuosity. Her tottering 
marriage is saved by Ransom, who 
convinces her that male aggressive- 
ness is only a part of a cosmic 
thing: the “masculine.” In the 
presence of God (the complete 
“masculine”) men and women alike 
are “feminine.” This doctrine is 
not initially pleasing to Jane, but in 
time a seductive fragrance seems 
to accompany it; Ransom also suc- 
ceeds in persuading her that obe- 
dience is an “erotic necessity.” 
As the book draws to an end, and 
Mark returns, she is ready to obey 
him. 


I SEE THAT I have followed the path 
of least resistance by dwelling at 
length on sex. In common parlance 
(even in some sermons) the word 
morality means sexual morality. 
But Lewis himself is quick to point 
out that sexual sins are not the 
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worst. They come from the animal 
self, whereas the blackest sins of all 
are not animal but spiritual: 
“...a cold, self-righteous prig who 
goes regularly to Church may be far 
nearer to hell than a prostitute. 
But, of course, it is better to be 
neither.” 


Ar TIMES, Lewis hints at a stage 
where morality, having been per- 
fectly fulfilled, is transcended by 
something greater—but that is the 
end of a very long road, whose ter- 
minus is Heaven, and the road it- 
self is marked by the familiar mile- 
stones of the ancient command- 
ments. The Christian’s object, as 
Lewis sees it, is not simply to obey 
the commandments in specific situ- 
ations but to acquire the set of char- 
acter that will make them part of 
his nature. His decisions minute by 
minute are crucial because they af- 
fect the central core of his being. 
Each choice brings him a little near- 
er to God or pushes him a little far- 
ther into the nothingness. 


Lew: DOES not pretend that the 
process is an easy one. It involves 
nothing less than a complete sur- 
render to the will of God—as though 
a lump of clay turned itself over to 
the sculptor and said, “Do with me 
as you will.” It means killing a 
swarm of imperious desires, most 
of all the root of nearly every other 
evil: stubborn, self-seeking, jealous 
pride. 

We are given no hope that mere 
time can perform miracles. Lewis 
does not equate evolution with im- 
provement: 
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“We are not living in a world 
where all roads are radii of a circle 
and where all, if followed long 
enough, will therefore draw grad- 
ually near and finally meet at the 
centre: rather in a world where 
every road, after a few miles, forks 
into two, and each of those into two 
again, and at each fork you must 
make a decision.” 


The day-by-day decisions mount 
up to the final Yes or No. If the an- 
swer is Yes, the Christian’s destiny 
is to become a “little Christ,” able 
to bear the searing light of God’s 
presence and endure the happiness 
of Heaven. 

Lewis touches on two points fa- 
mous in theological controversy. 
Despite his insistence that every one 
of us is deeply scarred and twisted 
by the Fall of Man, he denies the 
doctrine of total depravity. “I dis- 
believe that doctrine, partly on the 
logical ground that if our depravity 
were total we should not know our- 
selves to be depraved, and partly 
because experience shows us much 
goodness in human nature.” 

About faith versus works his po- 
sition is less simple. He believes 
that both are needed. A serious 
moral effort will show you that you 
can’t be perfect through your own 
endeavors; when you come to rec- 
ognize this, only faith in Christ will 
save you from despair; out of that 
faith will inevitably come good 
works. For his text he takes the 
Biblical injunction which combines 
the two ideas: “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God which worketh in 
| 


May FRIENDLY critics have been 
troubled because Lewis says little 
about the application of Christian- 
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ity to economics, politics, and the 
like. The omission would not have 
been so striking in the pietistic 
seventeenth century, but today, 
what with the “social gospel” and 
many attempts to evolve a Chris- 
tian sociology from orthodoxy, the 
things passed over in silence are 
striking. A Christian, guided by 
Lewis, knows how to meet the 
machinations of Screwtape in al- 
most every situation involving 
three or four people, but he is left 
without guidance when he goes to 
the polls or participates in a panel 
discussion on foreign policy. 

It is true that Lewis expresses a 
definite opinion about one dilemma 
which torments many modern 
Christians as they come up against 
the demands of society. He is 
strongly against pacifism. His argu- 
ments, developed in Christian Be- 
haviour and The Screwtape Letters, 
are Convincing enough to the non- 
pacifist, though I suspect they 
would strike a pacifist as being un- 
duly legalistic. 

With this one exception, the gen- 
eralization holds. I asked Lewis 
why he said so little about social 
Christianity, and he simply an- 
swered, “That’s not my vocation.” 
He hastened to add that he did not 
believe every writer on Christianity 
should avoid the subject: he mere- 
ly felt that he was not the one to 
handle it. 

I rather suspect that part of his 
reluctance comes from an extreme 
fear of getting involved in “Chris- 
tianity and .. .”—the convenient 
tag invented by Screwtape to de- 
scribe a viewpoint which values 
Christianity because it can be used 
as the means toward something 
else. It was also clear from Lewis's 
remarks that he is pessimistic about 
the immediate prospects of bringing 
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Christianity to bear on the more 
violent problems of society. “The 
main political problem of the Chris- 
tian today is how to survive as a 
Christian in a non-Christian soci- 
ety,” he said. He believes that an 
era of religious persecution may be 
nearer than anyone expects. In the 
English-speaking countries he does 
not think it will involve beasts in 
the arena: rather, Christians will 
be turned over to psychiatrists and 
subjected to treatment “for their 
own good.” 


W uzaz HE touches on the social 
implications of Christianity in his 
books, Lewis emphasizes that de- 
tailed plans must come from Chris- 
tian specialists. “The application 
of Christian principles, say, to 
Trades Unionism or _ education, 
must come from Christian Trades 
Unionists and Christian schoolmas- 
ters: just as Christian literature 
comes from Christian novelists and 
dramatists—not from the bench of 
Bishops getting together and trying 
to write plays and novels in their 
spare time,” he says in Christian 
Behaviour. Elsewhere, in discussing 
usury, he declines to say whether 
it is right or wrong: the problem is 
one for Christian economists to 
answer. 

Lewis fights an occasional skirm- 
ish with the people who scoff about 
“pie in the sky.” To him it is not 
the opiate of the people: 


“The Apostles themselves, who 
set on foot the conversion of the 
Roman Empire, the great men who 
built up the Middle Ages, the Eng- 
lish Evangelicals who abolished the 
Slave Trade, all left their mark on 
Earth, precisely because their minds 
were occupied with Heaven. It is 
since Christians have largely ceased 
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to think of the other world that they 
have become so ineffective in this. 
Aim at Heaven and you will get 
earth ‘thrown in’: aim at earth and 
you will get neither.” 


In The Problem of Pain he admits 
that Christianity forbids us to hope 
that any economic or political sys- 
tem can ever create a complete 
heaven on earth, but he argues that 
this should not and does not have 
a depressing effect on work for so- 
cial amelioration; a realization of 
mankind’s common miseries is as 
good a spur as the romantic hopes 
of utopian perfection which can 
lead only to brutal methods and 
eventual despair. 


Fon ONE tantalizingly brief instant 
Lewis does vouchsafe a thumbnail 
sketch of what he conceives a Chris- 
tian society to be. Its economy 
would be rather left-wing. There 
would be no parasites living on the 
work of others, no producers of silly 
luxury items and writers of ads for 
useless goods. On the other hand, 
the society would be ceremonious, 
even aristocratic in its customs: 
men would obey the properly con- 
stituted magistrates (and greet 
them with outward marks of re- 
spect); children and wives would 
show similar reverence to parents 
and husbands. In the third place, 
the Christian society would be a 
cheerful one, full of rejoicing and 
song, and inclined to brand worry 
a sin. 

One might wish that Lewis, even 
though he is not a social science ex- 
pert, would elaborate this sketch in 
some future book. But he is doubt- 
less right that no one would be en- 
tirely happy with his proposed so- 
ciety. As he points out in Christian 
Behaviour, the leftists would like its 
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economy while deploring its man- 
ners; the conservatives would damn 
it as radicalism. “A Christian so- 
ciety,” Lewis insists, “is not going 
to arrive until most of us really want 
it: and we are not going to want it 
until we become fully Christian. 
And so, as I warned you, we are 
driven inward—driven on from so- 
cial matters to religious matters. 
For the longest way round is the 
shortest way home.” 

Lewis is not an avid reader of 
the daily headlines, and his polit- 
ical pessimism forbids him to look 
for the immediate flowering forth 
of a Christian society. The passage 
I have just summarized is his brief 
hint of what such a society might 
be like, and I doubt that his social 
thinking goes much further. In 
deed, in talking with him I some- 
times felt that his casual remarks 
on current problems suggested the 
conditioned reflexes of the upper 
middle class rather than the stimu- 
lating ideas he set down in Chris- 
tian Behaviour. He is not a Neibuhr 
or a Maritain, and does not pretend 
to be one. His vocation, as he sees 
it, is to do spadework—win people 
to Christianity itself—and once they 
are won, those who are qualified to 
wield the draftsman’s pencil can 
start work on the blueprints. 


One FINAL point needs to be men- 
tioned briefly. Since Lewis is not 
a Catholic (he belongs to the Church 
of England) his books have some- 
times been a subject of controver- 
sary in Catholic circles. He is un- 
doubtedly read by more Catholics 
than almost any other non-Catholic 
writer, but several troubling criti- 
cisms have been raised against him. 
For one thing, he makes statements 
here and there in his books which 
are opposed to official Catholic 
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teachings. As an example, he says 
in Christian Behaviour that the rule 
of life-long marriage should be obli- 
gatory only for Christians, and that 
the laws of the State should not at- 
tempt to enforce it on pagans. As 
some of the Catholic reviewers 
pointed out, Lewis’s viewpoint 
doubtless springs from his lack of 
emphasis on “natural law.” There 
are other instances of this sort, 
though seldom of crucial impor- 
tance. 


T x more general criticism is that 
Lewis accepts the doctrines of ortho- 
dox Christianity on the authority 
of his own private reason and not 
on the authority of Christ. Here | 
think a distinction needs to be 
made. It is true that Lewis arrived 
at his “reconversion” to Christian- 
ity by way of philosophy — he 
thought his way back to the faith, 
rather than accepting the faith as 
mediated by an infallible Church. 
But once he became convinced that 
Christianity is true—once he be- 
came convinced that Christ is liter- 
ally God incarnate—he was willing 
to accept Christ’s teachings, as he 
understood them, on the authority 
of the Divine Teacher. In The Case 
for Christianity this is strikingly 
illustrated by Lewis’s discussion of 
the sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion. He confesses that he 
does not understand why the new 
life should be communicated in 
these particular ways, but “it seems 
plain as a matter of history that He 
taught His followers that the new 
life was communicated in this way. 
In other words, I believe it on His 
authority.” 


L EWIs’s pilgrimage was a long and 


circuitous one, involving many 
doubts and uncertainties which 
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most Catholics need never face. 
But if he independently arrived at 
many of the same truths the fact 
should be neither startling nor dis- 
turbing to Catholics. An honest 
quest for truth leads to the Center of 
all truth, and once Lewis reached 
the living Center—Christ—he had 
the eloquence and zeal to express it 
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with an effectiveness rarely equalled 
among modern apologetic writers. 
It may also be that the very diffi- 
culty of his journey has enabled 
him to understand the perplexities 
of many outside the Church who 
are painfully seeking the truth, and 
that his books can speed them on 
their own journeys. 


Before the First Snow 


By MARJORIE SOMERS SCHEUER 


A DOUBLE band is seen around the moon, 

And blue haze dulls the flame of wintry stars. 
The wind grows colder, swinging north, and soon 
First snow will whiten fence and pasture-bars. 
Spruces and hemlocks by the frozen stream 

Will bow like ladies dressed in formal wear, 
And burned-out candles of the sumac, gleam 

As lighted tapers in the frosty air. 


I think of winters past when I have stood 

In this same place, before the first light snow, 
And dreamed of flurries over field and wood, 
Like elves who dance to music soft and low. 
The years have come and gone, still I recall 

One evening when I lingered by the gate 

And watched the sky for gentle flakes to fall, 
While everything in nature seemed to wait. 

The clouds were dark, but how could I foreknow 
The sorrow that would come at fall of snow? 





Wings Over the Doctor 


By Epwarp F. BEAUDETTE 


A renee was clipped and limited in 
the tense group surrounding the 
operating table. All movement was 
geared to the dexterous hand of Dr. 
Gregory Preston and the skillful 
work it performed. Nothing exist- 
ed in the world for that group ex- 
cept what happened in the brilliant 
cone of light around the table. 

Another distinguished group 
ringed the operating table, but their 
presence took up no space and at- 
tracted no attention. Tall and 
beautiful they were, glowing with 
an inner light that lent a golden 
tinge to soft white robes. Gorgeous 
snowy wings curved gracefully from 
a point above their heads to the 
floor. Their features were striking- 
ly handsome and their eyes beauti- 
ful beyond description. 

The Guardian Angels stood very 
close to their protégés. Paul, Doc- 
tor Preston’s guardian, glanced 
to the head of the table where the 
patient’s guardian stood. He 
seemed calm and confident though 
his charge stood on the brink of 
death. Paul understood his confi- 
dence and sighed wistfully. If only 


he could be that sure of Gregory 
Preston! Not that the doctor was 
an evil man—far from it—but he 
just would not do anything definite 
about his after-lifg, He was con- 
tent to spend all his thought and 
energy on his profession and leave 
religion “to those whose business it 
is.” The doctor’s attitude worried 
Paul and he decided to do some- 
thing about it. He turned to an 
angel standing next to him. 

“Keep an eye on my charge, 
please. I'll be gone a short while.” 

The angel frowned, started to 
shake his head. “You know you 
must not leave your charge except 
for grave reason!” 

“I have grave reason. Very pos- 
sibly my actions now could lead to 
Doctor Preston’s immortal glory!” 

“Go, then. And may God grant 
you success.” 

Paul was a dozen blocks away in 
a twinkling. He did not use his 
wings—they were mere badges of 
identification in case he had occa- 
sion to show himself to a mortal. 
Seems man would not recognize an 
angel otherwise. 
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H® WAITED before a neat white 
house with a vine-covered porch. 
Seconds later a young woman left 
the house and hurried down the 
street. She was very pleasant to 
look upon through earthly eyes, but 
the delicate aura of grace surround- 
ing her was more beautiful to Paul 
than the alert blue eyes, pert nose 
and friendly lips. 

The girl’s guardian angel, Helen, 
was surprised to see Paul alone. 
“What troubles you, Paul? Your 
man, he is not —.” 

“No, he is still earth-bound,” an- 
swered Paul. “But it is on his ac- 
count that I am here. Helen, I need 
your co-operation.” 

“In what way, and for what rea- 
son?” 

“My doctor just won’t see the 
light. DI’ve got to take steps to 
change his attitude. You can help 
me.” 

“How?” 

“Prayer and love are the most 
powerful forces on earth,” ex- 
plained Paul. “Your charge, Mary 
Monahan, is a devout Catholic and 
would handle the prayer part of it 
beautifully. So, if your Mary Mona- 
han were to fall in love—!” 

Helen was instantly wary. “You 
know we cannot break the rules! 
Much as we'd like to at times, we 
can do nothing to interfere with the 
free will and choice of our charges. 
That rule is ironclad!” 

“True. But we angels also have a 
duty to present situations to our 
charges which they may use to 
enhance their spiritual well-being. 
We angels often do this hoping our 
charges will gain grace for them- 
selves.” Paul smiled knowingly at 
Helen. “I’ve seen you guide Mary 
down Pine Street knowing full well 
she wouldn’t pass St. Anthony’s 
without dropping in for a visit!” 
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Helen nodded in agreement. “Go 
on with your plan.” 

“I thought we might arrange 
things so the doctor and Mary might 
meet and fall in love. If the doctor 
wants to marry her, he’ll have to 
become a Catholic, or at least take 
instructions. Mary will see to that! 
My charge is intelligent. Once given 
a shove in the right direction he 
should travel swiftly. I’m praying 
that this would be the shove. Will 
you help me?’ 


Hesex agreed dubiously. “But I 
warn you, if Mary’s splendid record 
is even slightly blemished by your 
scheme, P’ll—-I promise you I'll 
speak to St. Michael and have you 
sentenced to the Limbo Patrol un- 
til world’s end!” 

Paul recoiled. Limbo was on the 
very outskirts of heaven, far from 
the sight of God. Angels took short 
periods of duty on the Limbo Patrol 
as a sacrifice glorifying the Master. 
But to be on that duty until world’s 
end! He shuddered. Helen could 
have it done, doubtless, if his 
scheme backfired. But he had con- 
fidence in Mary Monahan and a 
burning desire to help his charge. 

“Nothing will happen to Mary,” 
he said. “If there is any change it 
will be in the doctor. Now to put 
the plan to work. How can we have 
them meet?” 

“Well,” mused Helen, “Mary 
works down town until five. She 
usually walks home by way of Pine 
street and drops into St. Anthony’s 
for a visit about five-thirty—” 

“St. Anthony’s! That’s just two 
blocks from the hospital. Perhaps 
I could manage to get the doctor 
near there about that time.” 

“You take care of the details,” 
said Helen suddenly uninterested in 
the conversation. 
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Pp looked up. Mary was hurry- 
ing up the steps of a church. As 
the door opened Paul saw the daz- 
zling light and felt the waves of love 
emanating from the Host in the tab- 
ernacle. 

“Mary receives Communion every 
morning,” Helen explained proudly. 
“Every day I am privileged to be in 
His Presence. Thank God for peo- 
ple like Mary!” 

A mighty yearning seized Paul. 
He wanted above all to enter the 
church and adore his God as he had 
in heaven. To bathe in the soul- 
filling love of the Master and sing 
His praises for time without end. 
But he had to return to his duty 
on earth. 

The operation was still in prog- 
ress when he returned. Usually 
Paul paid no attention to time as 
earthlings know it. Accustomed to 
the boundless existence of heaven, 
a lifetime on earth meant but a 
brief sojourn in the service of God. 
The years he’d spent with the doc- 
tor did not begin to equal even one 
tick of the celestial clock. But now 
Paul was impatient for the day to 
end. He hoped he could launch his 
plan immediately. 

At last the doctor left the hospi- 
tal. Paul worried while the doctor 
stood undecided on the curb. Would 
he take his car from the garage or 
would he take a stroll before din- 
ner? He breathed a prayer of 
thanks as the doctor walked toward 
Pine street. 

When they neared St. Anthony’s, 
Paul wrapped his cloak about the 
doctor blocking out any wandering 
breeze. Preston mopped his fore- 
head, glanced at the late afternoon 
sun. “Didn’t realize it was so hot,” 
he muttered, “this pavement is like 
an oven and there isn’t a breath of 


air.” His eyes fell on the stone 
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church on the corner. “Ah! It 
should be cool inside that church 
and the atmosphere will quiet my 
nerves.” 

Splendid so far, thought Paul. 
He searched Pine street for Helen 
and Mary but was disappointed. 
The doctor opened the huge door 
and entered the church. As the door 
swung shut Paul removed his cloak 
and the doctor sighed gratefully as 
the cool interior soothed him. He 
sat in the rear pew and began idly 
studying the statuary and architec- 
ture. 

Paul was instantly on his knees, 
his forehead touching the floor. 
Light of a million suns radiated 
from the tabernacle and Paul 
throbbed with pure joy in the glori- 
ous flood of love streaming from the 
altar. His voice joined the voices 
of countless angels who surrounded 
the Host and sang His praises. 


I. SEEMED only seconds before the 


doctor rose to leave. Paul tore him- 
self away tearfully, a profound pity 
in his spirit for his charge who 
could neither see nor feel the real 
splendor around him. 

He flew past the doctor and out- 
side the church to see if Mary were 
near. He saw her coming up the 
church steps and quickly decided 
on his next move. She looked so 
lovely in a yellow summer dress that 
contrasted delightfully with her 
dark hair and healthy tan that Paul 
almost hesitated in carrying out his 
plan. But the opportunity was 
golden and Paul seized it. As the 
girl grasped the handle of the door 
Paul placed a firm hand against it 
and held the door shut. Mary 
tugged the harder. At that moment 
the doctor also shoved hard against 
the inside of the door. Paul re- 
moved his hand and the door flew 
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open knocking Mary sprawling. A 
book she carried bounced off the 
stair railing and fell to the lawn 
out of sight. 
“Crude! 
told Paul. 
“Crude, perhaps, but effective.” 


Very crude.” Helen 


Docror PrEsTON stuttered apolo- 
gies like an embarrassed schoolboy. 
Never before had Paul seen his 
charge so flustered and he marveled 
at the power of a beautiful woman. 
It was Doctor Preston’s air of mas- 
tery and rock-like calmness that 
won his patient’s confidence, but 
now he was acting like a distracted 
hen in a rainstorm looking for a lost 
chick. Paul shook his wings in be- 
wilderment as the doctor blushed 
deeply at the laughter in the girl’s 
eyes as he lifted her to her feet. 

Then the doctor spied a small cut 
on the girl’s elbow and retreated to 
more familiar ground. “You are 
cut. Ill take you to the hospital 
and dress the wound. I’m Doctor 
Preston.” 

“Glad to know you, Doctor. [I’m 
Mary Monahan. But the cut is 
nothing to get excited about.” 

But now the doctor had recovered 
his assurance. He liked the sound 
of her voice and the laughter in her 
blue eyes. He wanted to become 
better acquainted and seized the op- 
portunity. “But I insist,” he said. 
“Danger of infection, you know, 
and I’m responsible. I’d never for- 
give myself if something happened.” 

Mary’s cheek dimpled. “All 
right,” she agreed. “We'll go to the 
hospital if it will make you feel bet- 
ter.’ 

Helen sighed and looked daggers 
at Paul. “If I miss my visit to the 
All Highest this afternoon because 
of your manipulations, I'll never 
forgive you, Paul!” 
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Paul’s jubilant look dropped from 
him like a cloak. “Truly I am sorry, 
Helen. I know how you feel but I 
believe I acted for the best.” 

“Perhaps you are right. It seems 
good always comes from sacrifice. 
We shall see.” 

Doctor Preston took more time 
than necessary to dress the cut. 
When he could stall no longer he 
begged permission to accompany 
Mary home. Mary was agreeable 
and the pair, followed by their in- 
visible companions, walked slowly 
to their meeting place. At the 
church Mary stopped and thanked 
the doctor for his service and his 
company. 

“But you agreed I could walk 
home with you,” protested the doc- 
tor. “If you want to go into the 
church for a while, Ill go in with 
you. Then we can continue our 
walk.” He opened the door and the 
four entered. Paul loved him for 
making it possible for a second visit 
with the Being whose life was his 
life. 


Ovnue the church again Mary 


paused. “I had a book when I—er 
—met you. I seemed to remember 
it flying to one side.” 

Preston discovered the book after 
a brief search. He read the title as 
he passed the book to the girl. “The 
Life of Blessed Martin,” he mused. 
“Probably another saint.” 

“Not yet, but we hope he will be 
one soon.” said Mary. “Here take 
the book home and read it. Martin 
was a doctor, too. You might en- 
joy reading it.” She was silent for 
a time, then: 

“Doctor, I know you are not a 
Catholic and I’m curious. What 
were you doing in the church when 
—when—” 

“When I knocked you down com- 
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ing out?” smiled the doctor. “Oh, 
I just went in on impulse, I guess.” 

“Do you do that often?’ 

“No.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“More ornate than most churches 
and more conducive to meditating 
on whatever Power there is.” 

“Then you don’t believe in a Per- 
sonal God?” 

“That Something is behind all 
this,” the doctor waved his arm at 
the universe in general, “I believe. 
But that that Something is con- 
cerned with the trifling goings-on of 
the benighted creatures on earth—” 
He shook his head. 

“May God give you the grace to 
see clearly,” said Mary. 

“Amen!” said Paul. 

Paul was delighted in the months 
that followed during which Mary 
and the doctor grew closer together. 
Doctor Preston was a great favorite 
with the Monahan family, especial- 
ly Patrick, who looked upon him 
as a personal fairy godfather what 
with all the baseballs, bats, candy 
and movies that came his way. 


I. BECAME obvious that only one 
thing could cure the doctor, and 
one balmy evening Preston decided 
to take the plunge. A neat blue suit 
set off his slightly gray temples to 
advantage and his tonsorial efforts 
were perfection itself. But his gray 
eyes held a frightened look and his 
rugged chin trembled slightly 

“I wasn’t this nervous before my 
first operation,” he muttered in 
exasperation. “Got to quit acting 
like a young girl on her first date.” 

Paul, too, was anxious about the 
outcome. This evening marked a 
big milestone in his plan. He hung 
breathless on Mary’s answer when 
the doctor finally stumbled through 
his proposal. 
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There were tears in Mary’s voice 
as well as on her cheeks when she 
spoke. “I’m terribly sorry, Gregory, 
but I can’t marry you. I—I hope 
you will understand. Oh,” she 
rushed on before he could interrupt, 
“I know you would not interfere 
with my religion. But my husband 
must believe heart and soul as I do 
to make my marriage perfect. For- 
give me, Gregory. I do love you, 
but—” 

The eager light died in Preston’s 
eyes. “I wish I were a Catholic, but 
I just don’t believe as you do. | 
know you wouldn’t want a Catho- 
lic in name only.” He forced a 
wan smile. “We'll remain good 
friends?” 

“Oh, yes! I want your friendship 
always.” 


P RESTON was grateful, but he knew 
their friendship would not be the 
same. He would go on loving her 
but it would be a hidden, hopeless 
love. He knew they would gradu- 
ally drift apart. 

Now Paul really worried. “Now 
what will he do? Are all my efforts 
to be in vain?” Swiftly past events 
passed in review. “No, my efforts 
are not in vain. Mary will pray 
fervently for the doctor and prayer 
is powerful. Perhaps the necessary 
grace will come. God’s will be 
done!” 

Preston was gloomily contemplat- 
ing his future late that same night 
when the telephone rang. Mary’s 
excited voice came to him in a rush. 

“Pat is having the most terrible 
pains around his ear. Please come 
at once.” 

Preston took Pat to the hospital 
after a brief examination. X-rays 
confirmed his fears. Mastoid. 

“Pat must have a mastoid opera- 
tion,” he told the distraught Mona- 
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hans. “I recommend Doctor Hen- 
dricks. He is a great specialist and 
Pat will be safe in his hands.” 

Doctor Hendrick’s work was ex- 
cellent but the deadly streptococcus 
somehow entered the blood stream. 
Days later Preston’s wide experi- 
ence and Hendrick’s great skill were 
fought to a standstill. Consulta- 
tions with other doctors produced 
serums, but no lasting improve- 
ment. In desperation Preston wired 
details to a famous clinic asking ad- 
vice. With sagging shoulders he 
read the answer to Mary. 


“APPARENTLY EVERYTHING POSSI- 
BLE BEING DONE. STOP. SEE NO AD- 
VANTAGE BRINGING PATIENT HERE. 
STOP. SORRY.” 


“Is there no hope?” Mary’s voice 
was low, pleading. 

“We are helpless. Medical science 
has not yet discovered a counter- 
agent for this infection. I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am.” 

Hope lighted Mary’s eyes. “I 
know who can cure Pat, if God wills 
it. Blessed Martin!” 

“Blessed Martin?” 

“Yes. Didn’t you read that book 
on his life. I gave it to you long 
ago.” 

“Uh—no,” admitted Preston. 

“He can cure Pat. [I'll start a 
novena to him immediately.’ 


6“ 
Tnat's the right spirit!” ap- 


proved Paul. He wished he could 
convey his feelings to Mary in some 
way. He wished he could help the 
doctor too. The poor fellow was 
eating his heart out because he felt 
that he had failed Mary. Preston 
spent all his spare time with Pat 
and thumbed medical books late in- 
to the night searching for straws to 
clutch. A beaten, helpless look 
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haunted his eyes. If Pat died, Paul 
knew that Preston would shun Mary 
in the future and thus spoil any 
chance of their romance blossoming 
again. He prayed that God would 
answer Mary’s prayer. 

On the eighth day of Mary’s no- 
vena Pat had another of his spells. 
Teeth chattering chills followed by 
consuming fever racked the thin 
body. Preston was amazed, after 
studying the chart, that the boy still 
lived. But his doctor’s experience 
told him that Pat would not live 
through the night. He made ar- 
rangements to spend the night with 
the Monahans at Pat’s bedside. 

That was a night Paul would 
never forget. The Last Sacrament 
had been administered days before. 
Only prayer remained. Pat’s father 
and mother sat near the bed with 
eyes closed and lips moving in silent 
prayer. Mary knelt at the foot, 
head bowed, hands covering tear- 
stained cheeks. Preston sat back in 
the shadows wretchedly waiting the 
end. 


Near MIDNIGHT Paul felt a tingling 
lift to his spirit. He looked at the 
other angels. They, too, sensed 
something unusual and were wait- 
ing expectantly. That electric feel- 
ing could mean but one thing—the 
approach of someone dear to God! 
Then a slender dark man wear- 
ing the Dominican robes entered 
through the closed door and went to 
the bedside. Blessed Martin had 
arrived. 

He placed a cool hand on the 
boy’s fevered brow as the angels 
heard him whisper: “Fear not, little 
man, God has seen fit to extend your 
life beyond this illness! Already 
your body begins to mend! God be 
praised!” 

Doctor Preston saw nothing of 
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Blessed Martin, but he did see a de- 
cided change in the patient. He 
moved closer and felt of pulse and 
forehead. At the same time Blessed 
Martin moved toward Mary and 
placed a reassuring hand on her 
shoulder. “Thy faith is a beauti- 
ful thing,” he said. “Thank you 
for making it possible for me to be 
God’s instrument of mercy.” 

Mary neither felt the hand nor 
heard the words, but her head raised 
suddenly. The look of relief in her 
eyes startled Preston. Unbelief 
filled his voice as he spoke. 

“Mary! You know! Pat is past 
the crisis and out of danger. It hap- 
pened suddenly but you knew it al- 
most the same instant! I do not un- 
derstand.” 

Gratitude shone through tears as 
the girl answered. “I understand. 
Thanks be to God and to Blessed 
Martin!” 

Blessed Martin smiled. He turned 
to Paul. “Soon earthly doctors will 
discover sulpha and _ penicillin. 
They will then have a great advan- 
tage in cases such as this.” His 
eyes sobered. “I must tarry no 
longer. There is much work to do 
this night. God be with you!” He 
disappeared through the closed 
door. 


Pazstox sat alone in his study in 


deep thought. Medical books lay 
open on the table before him. Oth- 
ers were heaped on the table and 
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on the floor near his chair. A small 
book bearing the title, The Life of 
Blessed Martin rested on his lap. 

Paul understood the trend of 
Preston’s thoughts and impatiently 
awaited his decision. He glanced 
around the room seeking means to 
hurry the decision. Curtains at an 
open window moving erratically 
with a draft gave him his answer. 
He moved to the table where a yel- 
low sheet lay forgotten on one pile 
of books. Knowing the doctor 
would blame the breeze, Paul 
nudged the sheet so it fluttered to 
the table in front of Preston. 

Preston picked up the sheet and 
read: 


“APPARENTLY EVERYTHING POSSI- 
BLE BEING DONE. STOP. SEE NO AD- 
VANTAGE BRINGING PATIENT HERE. 
STOP. SORRY.” 


“No!” he muttered emphatically, 
“everything possible was not being 
done — until Mary made her no- 
vena!” He reached for the tele- 
phone and dialed a number. 

“Hello. ... Mary? .. . Gregory. 
. . » Please make arrangements for 
me to take instructions as soon as 
possible. ... Yes... . I, too, am very 
happy and grateful. . . . Thanks to 
you I feel as though an angel spread 
his wings over me.... ” 

Paul glanced sharply at his 
charge, then relaxed with a smile. 
Some day—. 





Forget About Babtes!’’ 


By ALICE DONNELLY HANRAHAN 


6647 0U ARE asking me to commit a 
mortal sin!” 

The thought was not a pretty one 
nor was it at all welcome for the 
request had come from my Father 
in the guise of a plea to save myself 
from further work and worry by 
limiting the size of my family. 

He did not realize the upheaval 
his counsel created within me be- 
cause it was at variance with all he 
had worked and sacrificed for in 
giving me a firm foundation in the 
principles of my faith by sending 
me to Catholic schools from the first 
grade through college. 

He was as unaware of the grave 
implications of his suggestion as are 
most parents when they glibly ad- 
vise their married children, “Plenty 
of time for a family, enjoy life 
while you are young!” or after the 
second or third child caution a 
daughter with, “You have a nice 
little family now and will be kept 
busy with it. Forget about having 
any more babies.” 

Parents who made many personal 
sacrifices to educate their child in 
good Catholic schools to insure 
sound moral training and high scho- 
lastic standards offer this advice as 
freely as careless parents who con- 
sidered public school education and 
no catechism classes good enough. 


Parents mean well. It is solici- 
tude for the physical well-being of 
their children which prompts the 
remarks. No matter on what 
ground they base their pleas they 
are at fault and are counseling their 
own loved ones to sin. 


Tem CATHOLIC parents rarely ex- 
tend their remarks beyond this 
point and it is left entirely to the 
married daughter to decide whether 
to deny her husband his rights as a 
husband, if mutual continence is 
not agreeable, or to break the law 
of God in an attempt to comply with 
the oft-repeated wishes of her fam- 
ily and save herself from a life of 
diapers and drudgery. 

I speak mainly of advice given to 
daughters because most parents 
have a tendency to consider it a 
daughter-in-law’s duty to bear all 
the children their son wants, as one 
woman neatly summed it up: “Pam- 





Before her marriage, Alice Donnelly Han- 
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seriousness of their counsel to limit the size 
of families, and to refute the charge that 
large families are a drain on the mother’s 
health and leisure.” 
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per my daughters but gratify my 
sons.” 

Parents are not the only offend- 
ers. When it became generally 
known that our fourth child was on 
the way we received sympathy, yes, 
sympathy, from family and friends. 
Now that it is a self-evident fact 
even strangers venture to “Poor 
Girl!” me. 

We are dismayed at this attitude. 
We want every child God is good 
enough to send us. We know that 
babies are a sign of His love for us 
and His trust in us to bring them up 
to “know Him, to love Him and to 
serve Him in this world, and to be 
happy with Him forever in the 
next,” as the little catechism says. 
We noted sadly that not one of 
our self-appointed advisers admit- 
ted that it requires an act of God 
in addition to the participation of 
husband and wife to conceive a 
child! 


Tax MOTHER’S health; the family’s 
financial status; and, the mother’s 
lack of time for personal pursuits 
are the three arguments most fre- 
quently advanced against having 


large families. From my own ex- 
perience as the mother of four ac- 
tive youngsters I shall refute them. 

“You will kill yourself!” 

“All that work will break down 
your health!” 

“You must think of the nice fam- 
ily you have; they couldn’t possibly 
get along without you!” 

These remarks are usually made 
by members of my family who al- 
ways considered me “delicate” and 
hovered solicitously much to my 
annoyance. 

With a hard-working husband 
and four sturdy children to keep 
clean, comfortable and well-fed I 
have a better appetite, get many 
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more hours of sunshine, fresh air 
and healthful exercise and sleep far 
sounder than I ever did in the pro- 
tected years of my youth. 

’ 


I perform hard physical labor every 
day, Sundays and holidays included, 
because our income does not allow 
the purchase of expensive electrical 
household appliances and we refuse 
to go into debt for more than one 
thing at a time. 

As a result of frequent pregnan- 
cies I get regular physical check- 
ups by a physician, which I would 
neglect otherwise. I also watch my 
diet in order to have a strong, 
healthy child and I get a week of 
rest in the hospital every year. 

“But how can you afford another 
baby?” is a stock question we meet 
nearly every day. While the par- 
ents of one add that it takes every 
cent they have to maintain an only 
child. 

Of course we worry about ex- 
penses, but we know that our chil- 
dren are a better reason for hard 
work than is a new car or a fur 
coat bought on the installment plan. 
These things give fleeting satisfac- 
tion and bring a host of worries 
without the compensation of one 
trusting baby glance or the thrill of 
happiness that comes from one 
spontaneous baby kiss. 

I have learned more in four years 
of marriage on an uncertain in- 
come than in all my easy life at 
home and as a career girl. Planning 
new ways to manage to have more 
for less money is a real challenge, 
it keeps my mind alert and func- 
tioning rapidly. It is a thrill to 
fashion something useful from 
things which, in a time of greater 
prosperity, would have gone out as 
discards. 

“You certainly have your hands 
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full!” is a chronic exclamation 
wherever I go. 

Of course I do. I have a head full 
of ideas, plans and schemes to make 
the most of every minute and every 
thing too. Things that rarely inter- 
est those who pity me my lack of 
leisure to be a person in my own 
right, to pursue a hobby or enjoy a 
pet recreation. 

I seldom get out to a movie or for 
dinner, it’s true. Occasionally, 
when a relative is good enough to 
baby-sit, we visit friends or have 
them visit with us. When I can, I 
fully enjoy these things but I feel 
that movies and restaurants can 
wait until my children are old 
enough to enjoy them with us. 

In the meantime my main recre- 
ation comes from gardening and 
winter-time catalogue dreaming; 
experimenting with new recipes 
and finding better ways to perform 
regular household duties; reading 
books borrowed from the public 
library and magazines, mostly of a 
Catholic nature, in order to keep 
abreast of the times and maintain 
a lively interest in world affairs; 
letter-writing to keep the fence of 
friendship in good repair, and 
needlework which contributes use- 
ful articles to the home and for 
gifts. These are all inexpensive 
hobbies but for me they are richly 
rewarding and can be enjoyed 
daily within the four walls of my 
home. 


My HUSBAND and I work hard for 
our children. We know the mean- 
ing of sacrifice and, best of all, we 
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know the joy of true love. We did 
not expect, or want, a life of empty 
pleasure- chasing days when we 
stood at God’s altar and pledged our 
mutual love and signed our con- 
tract by receiving Holy Communion 
at the Nuptial Mass which followed 
the declaration of our vows. 

We know we are getting more 
from life because of our children 
than we would ever have without 
them. We accept them joyfully as 
a token of God’s love and we ask 
Him only for the grace to raise them 
to sturdy manhood and woman- 
hood instilling along the way a deep 
and abiding love of God and all that 
He has given His creatures so that 
they may go into the work where 
their talents will be most useful in 
bringing Him greater honor and 
glory. 

We don’t want pity from anyone. 
In fact, we often pity those who pity 
us, especially the childless hus- 
bands whose faces reveal their long- 
ing for little ones when they play 
with our babies during a visit and 
the childless wives who remark “I 
just can’t wait until we get a new 
car!” but who freely admit that 
they want to wait awhile before 
they have any children. 


W: po want others to understand 
that we cannot deny God the love of 
a single soul He entrusts to us and 
beg our family and friends to stop 
advising us to “Forget about babies” 
because we feel they have no right 
to ask us to commit a mortal sin by 
suggesting that we deny God His 
right to bless us with more children. 





Bypassing the UN on Spain 


By JoHN B. DoRAN 


HERE IS A tendency among the 
less-informed to rest upon the 
judgment of the UN in interna- 
tional affairs. For instance, you will 
hear it said that the American pol- 
icy toward Spain must be right be- 
cause it coincides with that of the 
UN. Yet, on close study it can be 
seen that the condemnation of the 
Franco regime by the international 
body was based on very false as- 
sumptions. 

On February 9, 1946, an agree- 
ment was adopted at the UN As- 
sembly meeting upon M. Spaak’s 
proposal. One of the pertinent sen- 
tences was this: “During the long 
struggle of the United Nations 
against Hitler and Mussolini, Fran- 
co, despite continued Allied pro- 
tests, gave very substantial aid to 
the enemy powers.” This is utter- 
ly false and absolutely contrary to 
fact. In Dr. Carlton Hayes’ War- 
time Mission in Spain you will find 
references to sixteen patently “un- 
neutral acts” that give the lie to the 
UN allegations. I might mention 
the permission given to volunteer 
soldiers, mostly French, to pass 
through Spain for service with our 
forces in North Africa: the black- 
listing of firms doing business with 
the Axis; toleration, even to the 
point of helping, our espionage 


services; internment of Italian war- 
ships. For these contributions to 
the Allied cause we should be grate- 
ful to Franco, as Churchill was, but 
the State Departmedt and the UN 
did not have the courtesy to follow 
his example. 

Franco’s attitude toward us con- 
stituted at the very least, a benevo- 
lent neutrality. Most of the acts 
cited by Dr. Hayes were violations 
of the Neutrality Law in our favor. 
Had Franco been as rigid with us 
as he was with the Axis powers, he 
would have certainly refused these 
concessions. His reward from 
America was a miserable “White 
Paper” on Spain, a masterpiece of 
understatement and suppression of 
the truth published by our State 
Department. 

Another sentence in the errone- 
ous UN agreement was this: “The 
Franco Fascist Government of Spain 
was imposed by force upon the 
Spanish people and by its con- 
tinued control is making impossible 
participation by the Spanish people 


John B. Doran, graduate student in the 
School of Public Law and Government at 
Columbia University, continues his argu- 
ment for the official recognition of Spain by 
the United States. He holds that our policy 
toward Spain is not justified by reason of 
its endorsement by the UN. 















in international affairs.” I have no 
intention of fighting the Civil War 
all over again to prove to the UN 
that the Franco regime, be it good 
or bad for the Spanish people, came 
to power in the manner of most ex- 
isting governments of the world. 
Suffice it to say that the United 
States, together with forty-three re- 
sponsible governments of the world 
considered it legitimate and accord- 
ed it official recognition for eight 
years before the UN came on the 
scene. It is less dictatorial now than 
it was then, and it has done noth- 
ing since to merit non-recognition 
by the same powers. 


T = RECENT vote which was so 
overwhelmingly in favor of the re- 
gime belies the UN charges of tyr- 
anny. The same results were turned 
in at the time of the elections on 
July 6, 1947. At that time the So- 
viet observers were dumfounded 
and committed all sorts of blunders 
in their attempts to explain away 
Franco’s success. American pa- 
pers admitted that the balloting was 
done without fraud or duress. The 
Associated Press in a dispatch to 
the New York Post (July 7, 1947) 
said: “So far as could be observed, 
the voting itself was secret and free. 
Many of those who voted against 
the succession had no hesitancy in 
saying so.” The New York Times 
grudgingly admitted that the refer- 
endum was a reasonable indication 
of Franco’s grip on the country, 
but then it backtracked and dis- 
paraged the accuracy of the returns. 
The Liberal correspondent of Diario 
de la Marina, Sefior F. Larcegui, 
took the Times to task on August 
16, 1947. He writes: “What The 
New York Times correspondent has 
written is entirely false about the 
rights of citizenship being denied 
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anyone for not voting. As proof of 
his lack of veracity about the Refer- 
endum, it is sufficient to say that 
he believes ‘that non-voters would 
be denied marriage licenses.’ In 
Spain these licenses have never ex- 
isted, nor do they exist today.” 

The astute observer, Alice Moats, 
while holding that most Spaniards 
are not satisfied with the Franco 
regime beyond prospect of change, 
writes: “The most egregious piece 
of thinking I find current in Amer- 
ica is the belief that all Spaniards 
except the Falange and a clique 
around Franco ardently desire a 
return of the Republic. The oppo- 
sition is many-sided, contradictory 
and by no means all republican. It 
is safe to predict that whatever 
changes are made will be brought 
about by the Spaniards themselves. 
What is more, it is unlikely that 
refugee Spaniards will play any de- 
cisive role. The Republicans are... 
bitter toward the leaders who es- 
caped, not only with their freedom, 
but also with several millions in 
money.” 

Ross Hoffman sums up the mat- 
ter very well when he says, “All 
whom I met in Spain were at once 
loyal to the regime and at the same 
time critical of it... .” The maga- 
zine Time (Dec. 20, 1948) admits 
that the criticism is not directed at 
the dictatorship but at corruption 
among the lesser officials of the 
bureaucracy. The UN is definitely 
in error in saying that Franco rules 


in spite of the opposition of the 
people. 


H OW COULD the UN ever arrive at 
such a conclusion so contrary to 
fact? The simple answer is: Soviet 
pressure. The Russians worked not 
only directly to influence the thought 
of the UN, but indirectly in so far 
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as other nations capitulated on the 
Spanish affair, hoping to win Soviet 
co-operation in other matters. This 
is evident from the nature of the de- 
bates that characterized the passing 
of the Spanish resolution in the UN. 

It is the sentiment of the UN that 
the Franco regime constitutes a 
“threat to the peace of the World.” 
Rather, I should say, “potential 
threat.” The absolute charge of the 
earlier sessions has been softened 
by the addition of the word “poten- 
tial.” This charge scarcely merits 
refutation, for every country in the 
world is a potential threat to peace. 
Russia charges that America threat- 
ens the peace of the world because 
of her possession of the atom bomb. 
That is a less absurd claim than the 
one against Spain with its pitiful 
navy and antiquated equipment. 
Dr. Carlton Hayes has affirmed that 
the Spaniards, left to themselves, 


“are no menace to their neighbor 
or to the peace of the world.” 


William Bullitt in The Great 
Globe Itself asserts that the Soviet 
Union is the only totalitarianism 
that threatens war today. It is in- 
teresting to compare the record of 
“warlike” Spain with that of Rus- 
sia. What territories has Franco 
grabbed since the end of the Civil 
War? Is there the slightest indica- 
tion of Spanish military aggression 
in Europe or elsewhere? As the edi- 
torial in the China Monthly says: 
“As far as Dictator Franco is con- 
cerned, our advice is: let him alone 
in Spain as long as he does not in- 
terfere in other people’s business. 
So far he has not and the UN could 
well take a page out of his book” 
(December, 1947). 

If the State Department contin- 
ues its present policy of conform- 
ing to the UN resolution, it will con- 
tinue to violate Article 2, par. 7 of 
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the United Nations Charter. This 
Article, by the way, is a restate- 
ment of Article 3 of the Atlantic 
Charter. The pertinent sentence is 
this: “Nothing contained in the 
present charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State.” According to international 
law, States are juridically equal 
among themselves and no State 
should intervene directly or indi- 
rectly in the internal affairs of an- 
other State. 


Tm DEMAND for a “new and ac- 
ceptable” government as recom- 
mended in the UN certainly consti- 
tutes intervention in the internal 
affairs of Spain, contrary to Article 
2 of the Charter. When Senator 
Connally, during the debate on the 
resolution, asked that “the agree- 
ment of the UN should be limited to 
an appeal to the Spanish people to 
modify the political organization of 
the national regime,” more than 
half the delegates rose and pro- 
tested against what they termed 
“dangerous interventionism.” The 
Communist-inspired proposal for 
an economic blockade of Spain was 
defeated for that reason. 

The vote on the formula demand- 
ing a “new and acceptable” govern- 
ment was significant. Only twenty- 
three nations out of the fifty-four 
voted for the demand: thirty-one 
refused to vote. Thus it was passed. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the majority of nations present con- 
sidered it “intervention.” The New 
York Times editorial (Nov. 11, 
1946) reflected the prevailing opin- 
ion on the extraordinary action of 
the UN. It pointed out that the UN 
must not interfere with Spain’s do- 
mestic affairs and also must accord 
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to Spain the same treatment it 
metes out to other nations. 


Dr. CaRLTON HAYES, in expressing 
himself on this matter of interven- 
tion in his Wartime Mission in 
Spain, says: “Non-interference in 
the internal affairs of foreign coun- 
tries is not merely a personal opin- 
ion of mine. It is a long-standing 
American public policy. ... This 
was the policy that President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt reaffirmed in specific 
pledges to Spain, and the policy in 
accordance with which our wartime 
mission in Spain was discharged. 
I don’t believe it should be lightly 
changed. Frankly, I would leave 
Spain to the Spaniards. . . . Spain 
and the Spanish people can be, re- 
gardless of their form of govern- 
ment, very serviceable to American 
interests now and in the future.” 

The UN is interfering also in so 
far as it gives moral support to the 
Spanish Government-in-Exile. The 
latter was allowed to plead its case, 
at least unofficially, at the San 
Francisco Conference and at the UN 
Assemblies, while the Franco re- 
gime has been refused all opportu- 
nity to reply. A memorandum 
from the Spanish Government-in- 
Exile was admitted at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, debated upon and 
a resolution was drawn up exclud- 
ing Spain from the UN. Is that jus- 
tice and fair-play as practised in 
the UN? 


| it might be alleged that 
our State Department’s “White Pa- 
per on Spain” fully justified the ex- 
clusion of Spain and the condem- 
nation of the Franco regime. This 
document, published in 1946, should 
be called a “yellow paper” rather 
than a “White Paper.” It is a con- 
temptible compilation unworthy of 
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our State Department. Weak, 
flimsy, insincere, it consists of fif- 
teen documents supposed to justi- 
fy our Spanish foreign policy. The 
first thirteen documents deal with 
incidents happening before Amer- 
ica entered the war. They cannot, 
therefore, be quoted to justify our 
policy at a time we considered 
friendly relations with Spain the 
correct procedure. To make them 
the basis of an attack on Spain is 
to play a crooked game. 

The fourteenth document, elabo- 
rately labeled “Secret Protocol be- 
tween the German and Spanish 
Governments,” proves to be nothing 
more than a guarantee that Spain 
would not allow the arms she was 
buying from Germany to be diverted 
to the use of Germany’s enemies. 
The fifteenth document records bit- 
ter German complaints against 
Spanish concessions to the Allies. 
This “White Paper” deliberately 
omitted all documents proving 
Spain’s benevolent neutrality. 

A “White Paper” is not supposed 
to suppress the truth. Why were 
not all the facts made known to the 
American people? Clearly because 
the State Department did not want 
to compromise its policy of hostility 
toward Spain and did not wish to 
admit the presence of Communist 
influence within its own sanctuary. 
Those responsible for this “Paper” 
have since departed. The policy 
toward Spain still remains how- 
ever. Let the UN shelve the Spanish 
question as it pleases: it is up to us 
Americans to disregard Soviet opin- 
ion and to change our Spanish pol- 
icy in conformity with the facts. 
For the sake of justice and our own 
self-preservation, we must be 
friendly with the first great Euro- 
pean nation to stand up against the 
march of the Reds. 





The Catholic Revival 


In France Today 


By SALLY WHELAN CAssIDY 


HEN you speak of France these 

days, visions of worker-priests, 
MRP, Jocism, De Lubac and Suhard 
leap to mind, replacing the Eldest- 
Daughter-of-the-Church, St. Louis, 
guillotine and St. Teresa tradition 
of a few years ago. A new France 
is becoming known. All kinds of 
exciting, and indeed disturbing, ru- 
mors fly around. Few people know 
anything definite. What is happen- 
ing in France? 

There is certainly a new France 
today, a France in which develop- 
ments in every domain of religious 
life are taking place at express- 
train speed. Learning, the aposto- 
late, liturgy, seminaries, relations 
between priest and laity, have all 
been reconsidered in the last few 
years. Since the Liberation a whole 
host of institutions emanating from 
Christian sources have been set on 
foot. Everything from the Cate- 
chism to a trade union has been re- 
vamped. 

It would be a mistake to think 
that all this new life is only the nor- 
mal development to be expected 
from “Catholic France.” By the 
time the twentieth century was 
ushered in with speeches and fire- 
works, “Catholic France” was in a 
sorry state indeed. A kind of Bap- 
tism - First -Communion - marriage- 


burial-in-church mentality had in- 
fected the majority of French Cath- 
olics. All who were alert and dy- 
namic were outside the Church, if 
not against her. 

Their attitude was more than 
tinged by a cynical anti-clericalism, 
which saw in the Church an obscu- 
rantist institution preserving her 
flock (and her investments) by for- 
bidding Catholics to take part in 
scientific and historical research, in 
philosophical study or politics. It 
was unthinkable that a university 
professor should be openly a Cath- 
olic. 

The aristocracy and the rich went 
to church and were its main finan- 
cial supporters, thereby holding up 
a kind of respectable fagade which 
hid their corruption. The middle 
class, the bureaucracy and the pro- 
fessionals were for the most part 
wedded to a mild form of anti- 
clerical socialism with a ferocious 
name. Workers left a Church seem- 
ingly allied to the bourgeois and 
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joined the Church across the street 
—Marxism. Peasants, patient and 
long-suffering, continued in the tra- 
ditional pattern of their fathers, and 
went through all the traditional 
rites much as their ancestors had 
buried amulets in prized fields. 
Young men either never put foot in 
a church at all, or left the Church 
at their adolescence. 

From the outside this looked like 
the last act of a sorry farce, the last 
smolder of a great fire, the putre- 
faction of a once living body. From 
the inside we knew that Christians 
still lived in certain homes, that 
some priests were not satisfied with 
merely recording the number of 
baptized, that hidden souls in the 
cloister and in the world were still 
calling down God’s grace on France. 


Tas FIRST sign of renewal—as any 
young militant will tell you—began 


with a Socialist who discovered our 
two mothers, Eve and Mary, and 
who sang of them in places that no 
Christian could enter. Péguy was 
a kind of link, never fully of either 
world, capable of speaking to both. 
At just about the time that Péguy 
was killed in the First World War, 
Claudel, ambassador at the other 
end of the earth, in China, began to 
speak. Shortly after that war, came 
Maritain and Bernanos. These 
prophets spoke to a whole genera- 
tion for whom Catholicism was al- 
most as unknown as it had been to 
their Gaulish ancestors. These 
prophets were not weary pietists, 
men carefully keeping their shoes 
clean of Sorbonne dust and their 
heads empty of modern ideas; these 
men were socially conscious, eager 
to build a new France, seeing Christ 
behind the cloying tentacles of the 
Catholic ghetto. 

These men were heard. Students 
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and professors alike began to real- 
ize that Catholicism was not syn- 
onymous with monarchism, classi- 
cism, and bourgeois reaction. This 
new vitality burgeoned out into 
journals and organized social Ca- 
tholicism. The Church began to 
speak in a new voice, age-old doc- 
trines were given a new idiom. 


I. AN obscure Paris suburb at about 
this time, a meeting took place be- 
tween young Belgian and French 
workers. This meeting was as sig- 
nificant as the conversion of Péguy, 
Claudel and Maritain, for from this 
meeting was born the JOC, the first 
of the specialized movements of 
Catholic Action. This workers’ 
movement, based on the discovery 
that only workers themselves could 
be apostles to workers, brought 
wiih it a whole series of results: 
the founding of other specialized 
movements, farmers and families, 
students and sailors; the discovery 
of the laity as a more than passive 
factor in the life of the Church; the 
conviction that the whole of society 
had to be converted and not just the 
individual. This movement gave a 
generation of priests and militants 
a living contact with the problem of 
the Church and the world, made 
them aware of their task of giving 
Christ to their brothers. 

From the juncture of these two 
forces, intellectual and bourgeois, 
thought and apostolate, came the 
renaissance we witness today. 
Without the grass-roots, workers’ 
and farmers’ movements, the con- 
version of the intellectuals would 
have had little chance of affecting 
people outside of university circles. 
As it is, the Catholic renaissance has 
roots everywhere. No domain, 
farm or factory, family or school, 
is out of reach of its influence, al- 
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though only a minority of Catholics 
are militants. 

World War II. came and put its 
cloak over all activities. We can see 
behind it here and there—the Re- 
sistance of the Christians, the mar- 
tyrdoms, the heroism, the weakness 
of those in high places. The picture 
is somber, too, in prisons, deporta- 
tions, concentration camps, forced 
labor, fear. Except for Cardinal 
Saliége, of Toulouse, little guidance 
was given the Christians by the 
hierarchy; the inspiration came 
from leaders formed by the move- 
ments. We can safely say it was 
during this time of trial that the 
French Catholic laity came to its 
maturity. 


Ave the War, a spirit, born a 
decade ago and strengthened by the 
hidden life of the Resistance, was 
revealed. A great Dominican theo- 
logian, Father Congar, tells us that 
the years 1940 to 1945 saw greater 
progress in the Church than the 
period from the restoration of 
Thomism to 1914, despite the terri- 
ble crisis of Modernism. This spirit 
is alive in cardinals and miners, in 
the drawing-rooms of the aris- 
tocracy as well as in the isolated 
farm house. The worker-priest, 
MRP, are only partial expressions 
of this spirit and it would be super- 
ficial to look only at the outward ex- 
pression of a life. What are the 
essential notes of this spirit? 
Perhaps most striking of all is the 
conviction that, in religious mat- 
ters, reason is not sufficient, but 
must be reinforced by everyday ex- 
perience and a sense of history, by 
contact with the tradition of the 
Church and Scripture. There is a 
searching in every modern current 
of thought: existentialist, evolution- 
ist, Hegelian, and even Marxist, for 
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that spark of truth which may help 
in the understanding of today’s 
problems, and for ways of ‘incar- 
nating religion” in every part of 
one’s life. There is a disdain for 
the theoretical, the phrase envel- 
oped in theological jargon. Nor is 
knowledge considered sufficient un- 
less it leads to and is backed by a 
real “engagement” in the apostolate. 
Deeds, not only words are impor- 
tant; indeed the best way to explain 
Catholicism is to live it. These con- 
victions lead to a particularly vital 
religion, and even help theological 
thinking because theologians are 
forced to discuss questions trou- 
bling the world of today. Father 
Congar notes that the focus of ad- 
vanced theological thought has 
shifted from the Trinity, Christ and 
the sacraments to man and society 
in their relation to God. 


i= NEXT most striking thing is 
the revolt against individualism and 
the emphasis that is put on the 
team. This is more than a method, 
although it is that too, and the 
Saulchoir (Dominican House of 


Studies) and Fourviéres (Jesuit 
Scholasticate) boast of their teams 
of theologians. Team in France 
means a way of life, of learning and 
of acting. The ideal is no longer to 
shut yourself in your room to learn 
by yourself, but to discuss subjects 
with your team, to read, to study 
with your team, to work and to pro- 
duce with it. This is valid for every 
kind of action: theological studies, 
retreats, trade unionism, publish- 
ing. One speaks of the team of 
Esprit, or of Jeunesse de l’Eglise 
rather than of personalities. 
Among priests this spirit has pro- 
duced an amazing dynamism. No 
part of their lives: personal, pas- 
toral, spiritual, has remained un- 
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touched. Few of the younger priests 
are unaware of the true state of 
“Catholic France,” and many of 
their older brethren have shown a 
surprising renewal of zeal when 
brought face to face with the reality 
of French Catholicism. This real- 
ity was shown up almost brutally 
by Father Godin, who in his book, 
France, a Mission Country, de- 
scribes with clinical accuracy the 
de-Christianization of the French 
working class. Example after ex- 
ample, culled from years as a Jocist 
chaplain, show the terrible picture 
of millions of people who have lost 
all sense of Catholicism, and in 
many cases, of even natural-law mo- 
rality. Degradation and despair 
are the notes sounded most loudly, 
with an undercurrent of a priest’s 
agony at the hideous loss of souls. 
One phrase sticks in my mind: 
“Solemn Communion is but the sol- 
emn prelude of an apostasy.” Fa- 
ther Boulard did the same reporting 
job on the French countryside, 
where a similar trend can be wit- 
nessed, although the pace is less 
accelerated. 


Tas INQUIRY method of specialized 
Catholic Action, which forces young 
people to analyze their environment, 
brought confirmation of Father 
Godin’s general picture, just as it 
had helped in its painting. A spirit 
of realism, of the necessity of seeing 
clearly, came from this habit of in- 
quiry fostered in so many Jocist 
chaplains, and this analysis was 
brought to bear on the pastoral 
methods and structure of the 
French Church. It was evident that 
the people no longer attended Mass, 
that the sacraments were fast fall- 
ing into the category of “ritual,” if 
not “superstition,” that catechism 
and sermon, hymn and ceremony 
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were becoming less and less intelli- 
gible. The gigantic parish of hun- 
dreds of thousands of souls was 
recognized as incapable of being 
more than a kind of spiritual serv- 
ice station or a depot for necessary 
files. Priests no longer knew their 
people. Hordes trooped in and out 
of church, parish hall, recreation 
center — anonymous, lost. Efforts 
are being made to transform the 
“administration parish” into the 
“mission parish,” grouped around 
several strong points: the priests’ 
team, the family team, the mili- 
tants’ team. All of these groups are 
dispersed throughout the area of the 
parish, in contact with the people, 
living a real community life, acces- 
sible, the nuclei around which less 
zealous souls or those who are look- 
ing for Christ may gather. 

The priests’ team is a gradually 
spreading phenomenon. It is com- 
posed of the pastor and his assist- 
ants who plan together the re-Chris- 
tianization of their parish. They 
are assisted in the detailed execu- 
tion of these plans, as in their draw- 
ing up, by the family and militant 
teams. The priests’ team is more 
than a useful way of pooling infor- 
mation, and forming coherent plans, 
of focusing energy,—it is a way of 
life. The questions under discus- 
sion are not just matters of revital- 
izing the liturgy, natural leaders to 
be found, the young to be instruct- 
ed, but little by little a common 
spiritual life is built up, reading to- 
gether, praying together, sharing re- 
sponsibility. There is born a spirit 
of fraternal love often lacking in the 
more authoritarian type of pastor- 
assistants relation. 


I. MUST not be thought that the 
French laity lagged behind or were 
merely content with a “me too” at- 
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titude. Actually in many instances 
it was the insistence of a layman or 
a militants’ team which forced 
priests out of their routine. Priests 
found that laymen no longer asked 
for direction so much as inspira- 
tion. The laymen regards himself 
as a necessary part of the apostolic 
team. His is the contact with the 
others, his observations, his efforts 
are factors on which the priest must 
count if he wants an accurate pic- 
ture of the environment and effec- 
tive action. In fact it is astonishing 
to see the confidence the chaplain 
has in the militants’ team. He will 
often say that contact with these 
unschooled workers has rekindled 
his own zeal, has forced him to pray 
more frequently, has given his life 
a deeper meaning. It is not too 
much to expect priests to be uevout 
and zealous, they are professionals 
whose vocation is sealed by a sac- 
rament, but it is cause for rejoicing 
that the lay militant, whose sacra- 
ment is Confirmation, becomes a 
man of God, bringing Christ, the 
living Christ, everywhere. It is the 
real and profound sense of a lay vo- 
cation which is perhaps the most 
important single factor of the 
French Catholic renaissance. 

The militant has a sense of voca- 
tion, of a mission. He knows that 
God in His Providence has given 
him a certain environment, friends, 
work, family, tastes and that he is 
expected to live Christ in and with 
these. God’s will is written in his 
everyday observations of things to 
be done, people to be seen, meetings 
to be organized. ‘He must learn to 
become attuned to the will of God 
seen in the needs of others. Since 
his environment and all that goes 
with it is normally his providential 
field of the apostolate, the militant 
knows that it is here that he must 
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work so that every person and in- 
stitution, so that the whole of so- 
ciety, may be made sound. 


Fox THIS follows the militant’s 
enormous respect for the temporal. 
He knows that God does not expect 
him to put Catholic stories in every 
news sheet, God needs no press 
agent, but rather God wants each 
thing ordered toward Him. It is 
no longer question of a Catholic 
trade union or newspaper or hostel, 
but a good trade union, a good news- 
paper, a good hostel, serving all 
men, helping them on their path to 
Him. God is not fooled by labels. 
The militant studies the temporal, 
trying to understand its workings 
so that he may transform it from 
within and not assault it from with- 
out as a stranger, an enemy. 

Does this mean that the layman, 
the militant is succumbing to nat- 
uralism, that the salt is busily los- 
ing its savor? The best answer to 
this is to see the insistent demand 
of the laity for a spirituality adapt- 
ed to their needs. They are no 
longer satisfied with watered down 
spirituality, nor with a spirituality 
primarily adapted to monks. They 
want to be men of prayer, not cut 
down monks-in-the-world. Medi- 
tation is important in a militant’s 
life, but it must lead to a greater 
love and understanding of others, 
it must be a real food for the apos- 
tolate. The militant speaks of “in- 
carnating virtue”; he is less inter- 
ested in a doctrinal explanation 
than in a living example. His way 
of preaching Christ will be in liv- 
ing His justice, pity, understand- 
ing, service, love. 


y MILITANT is more aware than 
ever of belonging to the Church. 
Insistently he asks about his way 
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of serving the Church, of receiving 
the sacraments. It is the layman 
who has obtained the evening Mass, 
the sacraments in French, the priest 
sharing his life and work, the cate- 
chism and missal adapted to his 
needs, sermons and hymns that he 
understands. 


P exmare the most striking devel- 
opment in French lay spirituality 
is in marriage, the laymen’s sacra- 
ment. From the Mass of the fiancés 
surrounded by their friends to the 
marriage itself, the whole period of 
courtship is discussed and medi- 
tated on. A serious preparation is 
made for the sacrament and the 
young couple know that their home 
is the nucleus of the Mystical Body, 
that their sanctity is founded on 
their love, that in work and in the 
apostolate they are one. Often a 
family will serve as a center for a 
whole group of young people, as- 
suring them stability, giving them 
the witness of a pure and joyous 
love. The development of a fam- 
ily spirituality of course envisions 


children, their part in the family, 
their training as future apostles. 
The young Catholic families of 
France will be perhaps the most 
radiant fruit of the Catholic renais- 
sance. 

We could multiply examples 
without giving an adequate idea of 
the richness of the renaissance in 
France. Yet, on the other hand, 
these are but beginnings, often 
short-lived, often sinking into rou- 
tine, often ending with their found- 
ers. Because innovators publish an 
account of their discoveries it does 
not mean that they are universally 
approved and imitated, but that 
they remain a challenge to all. 
There must still be a profound 
transformation of many things in 
France from Catholic education all 
the way to political attitudes, be- 
fore a Second Spring will really be 
at hand. But what is important is 
that the French believe that trans- 
formations are possible, that they 
are necessary. The greatness of the 
renaissance in France springs from 
the eternal youth of the Church. 








European Review 


IX PREVIOUS articles I have writ- 
ten mainly about international 
topics. This month I should like to 
make a report on Britain itself about 
which I am naturally more familiar. 
The value of such a report will de- 
pend not only on the interest that 
may be felt in America about this 
country, but on the obvious fact 
that the situation in Britain must 
necessarily dominate to a large de- 
gree the future currents in Europe. 
Britain, indeed, for the moment re- 
mains, both politically and economi- 
cally, by far the most important 
country of Europe, and, until and 
unless Germany revives, there is not 
likely to be very much competition 
for this position. 

It may be of interest, in connec- 
tion with this, to quote from a letter 
sent by the Head of the Spanish 
Government to his London Ambas- 
sador in October, 1944, for trans- 
mission to the Prime Minister, then 
Winston Churchill. I was shown a 
copy of this letter at the time, and 
it was then confidential. Since, it 
has been made public, though as 
far as I can ascertain it has never 
been published in England. “With 
an annihilated Germany, and Rus- 
sia having asserted her hegemony 
in Europe and Asia, and the U. S. A. 
having consolidated their power in 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans as 
the mightiest nation of the world,” 
General Franco was then writing, 
“the European countries in a dis- 
integrated Continent will have to 
face the direst and most dangerous 
crisis of their history. .. . After the 
terrible ordeal that the European 
nations have endured, three nations 
have revealed themselves, among 
those of greater population and re- 
sources, as the strongest and most 
virile: Great Britain, Germany, and 
Spain. But with Germany once de- 
stroyed, there is only one country 
to which Great Britain can turn her 
attention: Spain. The French and 
Italian defeats and their process of 
internal disintegration will make it 
impossible, probably for many 
years, to build up anything stable 
upon their foundations. .. . If the 
European countries want to avoid 
unpleasant surprises, it is necessary 
that they should throw overboard 
old prejudices and strengthen their 
Continental solidarity. ...” 

This was not bad prophesying for 





This month Michael de la Bedoyere, Edi- 
tor of the Catholic Herald (London), deals 
primarily with the political and economic 
situation in Britain. He maintains that upon 
Britain’s ability to “take” it depends the 
fate of Europe. 
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1944, and it makes some of the 
hopes and the policies of the demo- 
cratic leaders look rather tattered. 


Waar THEN of Britain today? My 
first observation would be that it is 
very easy—especially for those out- 
side the country—to exaggerate the 
differences between the two domi- 
nant political parties in this coun- 
try. So far as I can see, a Tory or 
Coalition government in 1945 would 
have followed a line hardly distin- 
guishable in its broadest features 
from the Labor policy we have lived 
through. Many of the great domes- 
tic measures, such as the Health 
Act, were prepared under the war- 
time Coalition, and the nationaliza- 
tion of at least the mines—and pos- 
sibly others — would have been 
forced by circumstances on the 
Tories. Indeed, we have to remem- 
ber that the organized workers of 
the country would have been hostile 
to a Tory Government, and conse- 
quently that Government would 
have had to bargain very hard for 
the co-operation of labor generally. 

No matter what party may be in 
power, the character of post-war 
Britain will be determined, it seems 
to me, by two main considerations. 
The first is the Social Revolution 
(often referred to by “Austerity” 
Cripps) which has taken place; the 
second is the country’s tough eco- 
nomic situation. 

The cause of this Social Revolu- 
tion is twofold. It is the result of 
the steady evolution of the British 
social conscience which, led by vir- 
tually all important publicists and 
political movements in the last 
thirty-forty years, demands that 
the country’s wealth be equitably 
shared between all its people. How 
this end is to be realized is a mat- 
ter of debate, but the weight of 
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opinion has heavily told in favor of 
a centralized planning along mod- 
erate socialist lines, with a conse- 
quent steady increase in the power 
and authority of the State. But 
whether this national urge could 
have yielded concrete results but for 
a second factor is doubtful. 

The second factor is the immense 
increase in taxation necessitated by 
two wars neither of which Britain 
could really afford. We have now 
become used to a confiscatory rate 
of taxation which in its upper 
reaches is quite revolutionary. I 
have only just read Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ estimate that today only 
250 people in this country have 
more than £5,000 a year to enjoy. 
Obviously this type of taxation has 
realized, willy-nilly, the aims of the 
social reformers to make the rich 
very much poorer; and since such 
a rate of taxation has become estab- 
lished through wars, there is little 
effective resistance against its con- 
tinuance for the social purpose of 
transferring to the less well-to-do 
the benefits lost by the better-off. 


T naxx is no need here to recapitu- 
late once again the facts that lie at 
the basis of Britain’s economic situ- 
ation. The essence of the position 
lies in the fact that Britain can only 
live today if it can successfully sell 
abroad an unprecedentedly high 
proportion of the wealth which its 
people can create. 

Thus the general plan is fixed and 
predetermined, and it is quite im- 
possible to see how any party can 
notably change it. We are, and so 
far as any man can see, we must re- 
main a land wherein our economy 
is rigidly planned in order to make 
both ends meet without inflicting 
intolerable suffering on the masses. 
Consequently there must be the 
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austerity caused by the need to 
work for export and the austerity 
caused by the need only to import 
and keep the main essentials of life 
fairly distributed between all. 

This is a very tough program, and 
the great question is whether the 
British people can “take” it. They 
have “taken” it so far for a variety 
of reasons. The war habituated 
them to daily sacrifice, and this sac- 
rifice was sublimated, as it were, 
after the war into the great reform- 
ist wave which gave the Labor party 
its 1945 majority. But these fac- 
tors are now beginning to wear a 
little thin. The war is long ago 
over, and people sigh after the good 
old times. 

Many voters for Labor in 1945 
are beginning to ask themselves 
whether it was precisely for this 
that they voted. Were they not 
promised a “new world” in which 
the comforts and status of the privi- 
leged would be shared by all? And 
have they not obtained instead a 
world in which no one enjoys com- 
forts, autonomy and status? No 
one, that is, except the handful of 
“spivs” who know how to evade the 
law and even lower the public moral 
code that once was the country’s 
pride? 


Ix OTHER words, what we have, I 
think, to ask ourselves is whether 
the real morale, the quality of the 
idealism professed, is good enough 
to withstand the growing tempta- 
tions? Every time an Englishman 
goes abroad he sees signs of a lux- 
ury and good living that has virtu- 
ally disappeared from his own 
country, and he is by no means so 
quick to ask himself how those lux- 
uries are paid for by startling in- 
equalities of wealth and even un- 
employment. And if he looks a 
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little beneath the surface he sees 
signs of wholesale evasions of what 
law there is which contrasts sharp- 
ly with his own habit of subservi- 
ence to a multitude of regulations 
and forms. 

Whereas even a few months ago 
the average Englishman felt in some 
sense exalted by the austerity im- 
posed by the country’s economic 
situation, there is now reason to 
wonder whether he is beginning to 
hate an austerity which he tolerates 
only in so far as he still sees the 
stark economic necessity for it. 
And from this position, human na- 
ture being what it is, it is not far to 
go to persuade oneself that the au- 
sterity is not really necessary, but 
only the invention of intolerable 
doctrinaire politicians. 

As I see it, this change (if I have 
analyzed it correctly) will have very 
serious effects. It may bring the 
Tories to power with a big majority 
in 1950, and this in itself would not 
necessarily be a bad thing. But the 
point is that the Tories will be un- 
able to make any real change in the 
general position. The economic 
situation will not notably change for 
the better, and the masses of the 
people will certainly go on insisting 
on high wage rates and the richest 
social services in the world. 

Thus a tremendous moral ten- 
sion will develop. Instead of pur- 
suing an ideal and accepting sacri- 
fices in order to attain it, the peo- 
ple will turn against the whole ideal 
and yet insist on fighting for the 
good things which the ideal prom- 
ised them. 

To some extent this is what is 
happening today in most of the 
countries of Europe. In France and 
Italy, the post-war idealism has 
largely disappeared, and there is an 
open clash between factions whose 
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basic aim is to secure for themselves 
alone the biggest share possible of a 
cake which cannot go round. Even 
in authoritarian Spain the disaffec- 
tion which exists depends far more 
on this type of clash than on any 
ideological worries about the re- 
gime. In disillusioned Germany, 
the gradual release from foreign 
control is creating an economic an- 
archy whose explanation is really 
this dog-fight for the biggest share 
of what is going. 

In more normal conditions all this 
might be tolerable. Indeed it is the 
time-honored basis of economic 
competition. But times are not nor- 
mal. In post-war Europe there is 
not enough to go round, while the 
expectation as to standard of living 
of the ordinary citizen is higher 
than has ever been. Hence the great 
danger of the situation. 


Now, SO LONG as Great Britain, the 
leading Eurupean Power, can set an 
example of realism and genuine self- 
sacrifice,—an example, too, among 
other things, of conscientiousness in 
using American aid,—the hope re- 
mains that Europe as a whole will 
keep matters within reasonable 
bounds. On this hope depends the 
real chances of eventual recovery, 
of internal stability, and of any ef- 
fective form of Western Union. 

In the long run on this hope 
depends any effective resistance 
against Russia without and Commu- 
nism within. But should Britain’s 
nerve fail and should her idealism 
yield to an anarchic scramble for 
whatever remains in the way of 
prizes, then the doom of Europe can 
surely be pronounced. This is the 
very grave factor at stake in a com- 
plex situation whose real nature is 
far too rarely recognized. 

Let it not be inferred from this 
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that I am a political supporter of 
the Labor Party or that I should be 
reluctant to criticize such debated 
matters as the nationalization of 
Iron and Steel, the maintenance of 
many somewhat fiddling controls, 
the increased spirit of bureaucracy 
for its own sake, and the curiously 
Puritan nature of some of the 
petty saving and scraping that 
Labor seems to enjoy for its own 
sake rather than because of a genu- 
ine public need. 

A recent typical instance of this 
latter spirit was given when the 
fountains in London’s Trafalgar 
Square were illuminated for a spe-. 
cial occasion. The Ministry in- 
volved severely limited the times 
and days when the illumination 
would be allowed. They were chal- 
lenged by a Labor Member of Par- 
liament who denounced this spirit, 
and it was then realized that the 
saving involved amounted only to a 
few pounds a week. The result 
has been that the fountains are now 
regularly illuminated and the citi- 
zens of the capital are given a little 
bit of cheer which will probably 
vastly repay the cost in a happier 
spirit among the spectators. 

Worse than this was the Labor 
Government’s decision to allow big 
money to be sent abroad to support 
Continental Socialist parties on the 
plea that it was defending democ- 
racy, while refusing to allow far 
smaller sums of money to be trans- 
mitted for a war memorial in France 
and for genuine charities. 


B.: BEHIND all these pros and cons 
of party politics, which are worked 
to death by the partisans of both 
sides, there are the great basic facts 
of the social and economic situation 
in this country and in Europe, and 
these are too easily hidden behind 
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the party political game. The bat- 
tle for Europe, which is ultimately 
the battle for the world’s freedom 
and civilization, is not only a mat- 
ter of American aid, of guns and 
armies, of counter-propaganda: it is 
a matter of morale, of something 
that comes very near indeed to hon- 
est Christian morality. Cutting your 
suit according to your cloth, the 
rules of distributive justice, the 
Christian spirit of charity, these in 
an ascending grade of importance 
lie very close indeed to the eco- 
nomic, social and political realities 
of the present time on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

I feel that men like Clement 
Attlee and Stafford Cripps truly un- 
derstand the nature of the problem 
and are resolved at all costs not to 
yield in any way to such depression, 
faint-heartedness and fatigue of 
spirit as may manifest itself in the 
country; if anything, they may al- 
low too little for the weaknesses of 
human nature. Nor have I any fear 
that were Winston Churchill and 
Anthony Eden in office they would 
buy popularity with any selling of 
the country or of Europe. But lower 
down the scale there are Labor par- 
tisans who insist on doctrinaire So- 
cialist reforms which are extrava- 
gant, inhuman and inflationary, and 
therefore singularly inappropriate 
to the present times, just as there 
are far too many Tory propagan- 
dists who cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of making party capital out of 
our hard and narrow times. 


B.+ IN the long run the decision 
for Europe’s future will lie with the 
ordinary people of this country, 
with the miners, with the farm- 


workers, with the engineering 
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trades, with the middle-men who 
bear so heavily a psychological re- 
sponsibility in the distribution of 
goods, with the employers, with the 
officials. All of these are called up 
by our planning to work hard with 
little financial incentive and to 
maintain moral standards when the 
temptations to lower them are great. 
In one way it may be a pity that in 
this key European country the Com- 
munist danger is not greater. The 
Englishman’s dislike of extremes, 
his natural law-abiding nature, his 
phlegm, as people call it, are invalu- 
able qualities; but such virtues have 
their defects. 


To GET the best out of us there 
must be a great stimulus, whether 
of fear or of anticipation of great 
rewards. Somehow neither is op- 
erative in any large degree today. 
Again, the Englishman likes to see 
a situation simply and in broad 
terms. Today, he finds it hard in- 
deed to understand the complexities 
of a position where difficult eco- 
nomic facts—the opposite of the 
economic facts which have gov- 
erned his life in the past—are the 
dominating factor. 

As an Englishman, I believe that 
we shall pull through a crisis as 
grave as any in our history and in 
the history of the world; but I wish 
very much that the average citizen 
of my country really understood 
better what is happening and thus 
was in a better position to resist the 
heavy temptations to find an easier 
and shorter cut which will be put 
before him in increasing quantity. 
On his ability to do this depends in 
large measure, I am convinced, the 
future of a free and civilized West- 
ern world. 
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The Drama 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT. — So 

soon as the curtain rises, one senses 
something out of the ordinary. The 
scene is Chez Francis on the Place 
d’Alma, an actual café near the Palais 
de Chaillot but above the tables along 
the sidewalk rises a transparency of 
the building through which one sees the 
blue of a Paris springtime. Giraudoux’ 
play is a fable of the power of good- 
ness and simplicity over greedy power 
in an entrancing mingling of wisdom 
and folly. It was played to prolonged 
success in Paris by Jouvet and Maaame 
Moreno but when she died it was felt 
that no other actress was ready to suc- 
ceed her. 

For this production, Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr., had the foresight to im- 
port from London, Miss Martita Hunt, 
well known here for her creation of 
Miss Havisham on the screen in Great 
Expectations. In Paris, Moreno mod- 
eled her Countess Aurelia on “Bijou,” 
a well-known figure of the Boulevards. 
Happily M. de Liagre has also brought 
from Paris the designs for sets and 
costumes by Christian Berard and Miss 
Hunt has inherited the flouncy dress, 
lacy parasol, beaded mantilla, flowery 
toque, red hair, lorgnette and police 
whistle. Her Countess, with her kind- 
liness and charming old world ele- 
gance, is as endearing to her audience 
as to her friends in the faubourg, 
who include the ragpicker, deaf-mute, 
sewer-man, shoelace peddler, gen- 
darme as well as all the personnel of 
the café. She first appears with her 
basket to collect gizzards for her stray 
dogs and cats and infuses a new desire 
for life into Pierre who has tried to 


jump into the Seine. And it is the 
Countess who concocts the stratagem 
which will rid the world of the in- 
human financier and promoter who 
plan to dig for oil under the heart of 
Paris, as well as their associates. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been 
a more sublimely fantastic scene than 
the teaparty which the Countess gives 
in her cellar for her three mad friends 
from Passy, St. Sulpice and La Con- 
corde, one of whom brings with her 
a phantom toy dog. There the Countess 
dreams that after a trial duly con- 
ducted, she lures all the men who live 
for greed into the sewer down the 
steps which have no turning. 

With all due respect to Mme. Moreno, 
it is difficult to imagine a more flaw- 
less creation than Miss Hunt’s Aurelia. 
Closest to her is Estelle Winwood as 
the “Madwoman of Passy” with her 
dog — which isn’t! John Carradine 
plays the Jouvet role of the rag- 
picker. Honorable mention must also 
be made of Clarence Derwent and 
Sokoloff, Nydia Westman, Doris Rich 
and Leora Dana, the waitress (her 
Broadway debut). Professor Valency 
of Columbia is responsible for the 
excellence of the English version. 

The Madwoman of Chaillot is the 
mature work of a man who can laugh 
at human nature because he also loves 
and understands his fellows and in 
every line one is aware of that sense, 
so essentially French, of the dignity 
of the individual whether he be in 
the sewers or on the Bourse. M. de 
Liagre has shown equal generosity and 
courage in giving New York the op- 
portunity to enjoy a work of art so 
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unusual in its conception, so mellow 
in its charity, so superbly full of wit 
and yet so deeply cutting in its warn- 
ing.—At the Belasco. 


oo Rape or Lucretia.—Lucrece, 
“within whose face Beauty and Virtue 
strived which of them both should 
underprop her fame” lives on in the 
world’s literature since Livy and Ovid 
first made her chastity immortal. 
Medieval tapestries embroidered her; 
Fulgens and Lucrece was the first non- 
religious play in English (fifteenth 
century); Shakespeare sung her story 
in a poem of 265 verses and, in this 
century, two French playwrights have 
claimed her as their heroine. Girau- 
doux’ posthumous drama has never 
been staged. Obey’s in an English 
version by Thornton Wilder was pro- 
duced by Miss Cornell in +1933. 

Now comes the English opera first 
presented at Glyndebourne in which 
Benjamin Britten, composer, John 
Piper, painter and Ronald Duncan, 
poet, have collaborated. So closely, 
however, has Mr. Duncan followed 
Obey that it surprises me that no 
credit is given him on the program. 
The only innovation I could note was 
that this time Lucretia first mistakes 
Tarquinius for her husband and that, 
at the close of the opera, the male 
chorus foretells the coming of Christ. 

The Narrators—now called Chorus 
—were Obey’s idea. Male and female 
they stood at each side of the stage 
to comment on the action. Now they 
sit in niches holding Sibylline Books 
and sing a large part of the score. For 
some unknown reason the Obey 
tragedy was presented in Renaissance 
garb and wonderfully beautiful it 
was by Robert Edmond Jones. This 
Lucretia has, however, been returned 
to ancient royal Rome where it be- 
longs with Piper’s distinctively im- 
aginative backgrounds. The two inter- 
ludes in pantomime, inaudibly de- 
scribed by the Chorus, most likely 
refer to the barbarity of the Etruscan 
Targquins. 

As in the French play, the story 
opens in the Camp at Ardea where 
Collatinus boasts of his Lucretia’s 
proved superiority over the other gen- 
erals’ wives and the jealous Sextus 
Tarquinius dashes off to revenge him- 
self on Lucretia. His wild ride and 
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fording of the Tiber is once more the 
great moment for the Male Chorus. 
In the next scene of Lucretia in her 
household. Britten’s music is to me at 
its happiest. He employs much less 
melody than Menotti, relying on a 
highly accented accompaniment to his 
recitatives, and in the tensest moments 
of the drama the music becomes com- 
pletely integrated with the action. 
The scene which fell flat in the play 
when Tarquinius with naked sword 
makes stealthy way to Lucretia’s 
chamber leaps to boding tragedy with 
Britten’s help and Piper’s dramatic 
décor. 

As Lucretia, Kitty Carlisle is as 
lovely to hear as to see; George Tozzi 
is a lusty Tarquinius and Brenda 
Lewis and Edward Kane sing without 
apparent effort the difficult music of 
the chorus. All the principals have 
doubles for the matinees. Paul Brei- 
sach is musical director and Agnes 
de Mille has staged the entire produc- 
tion with graceful grouping of the 
women and particularly gracious 
movements at their spinning wheels, 
while Lucretia walks in purest beauty 
through her sorrows. The only relief 
te the tragedy is the gay lyricism of 
the little maid, Lucia. 

The professional reactions to the 
opera have been varied, from whole- 
hearted musical applause from The 
Times to such cryptic comments as 
“the missal-like stylization of con- 
servatism,” but it is certain that the 
close collaboration of the _ three 
creators has achieved an _ unusual 
artistic unity. Lucretia maintains 
throughout a high level of dignity and 
beauty but at one point the black-out 
might have come a few seconds earlier. 

The unfortunate lady’s death by her 
own hand at her husband’s feet to 
redeem his honor and her own cannot 
fail to be moving. It stirred the 
Romans to drive out the Etruscan 
tyrants. Will it stir modern audiences 
to a new respect for chastity?—Now 
Closed. 


Kiss Me Karte.—Shakespeare and his 
latest collaborators, the Spewacks, 
seem pleasantly sympathetic. So does 
Cole Porter, who has caught the six- 
teenth century lilt in his music yet 
given it an up-to-date awareness. Kiss 
Me Kate is a delightful medley of 
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past and present with some modern 
troupers opening in Ford’s Theater, 
Baltimore, in a musical version of 
The Taming of the Shrew wherein the 
leading man and lady begin to act 
out their own stormy romance. “I’m a 
realistic actress,” growls Kate, as she 
inserts her elbow between Petruchio’s 
ribs until, rendered desperate by her 
hard fisted buffets, he spanks her with 
equal realism. It is enlightening to 
see how well Shakespeare’s scenes and 
lines fit in. Bianca’s timid suitors; 
Kate’s tantrums and Petruchio’s tough 
wooing fit into musical comedy like 
hand in glove. 

The whole production is the result 
of deft timing, quick humor and 
brilliant imagination. It seems to have 
the popular elements of another 
Oklahoma, and not by pure coin- 
cidence two members of that produc- 
tion are now represented, in Lemuel 
Ayers who gave Oklahoma those 
spacious blue skies and Alfred Drake 
who sang about them. Mr. Ayers is 
not only one of the producers of Kiss 
Me Kate but the designer of the sets 
and superlatively striking costumes 
which bring a carnival spirit to liven 
the streets of Padua. 

Like Lend an Ear, Kate opens on a 
rehearsal stage then shifts to the stars’ 
adjoining dressing-rooms before the 
curtain rises on The Taming of the 
Shrew which begins with a rollicking 
procession of traveling players and 
an alluring madrigal of “We open in 
Venice—then on to Verona,” etc. The 
street outside Katharine’s house is 
a riot of color and comedy and so is 
the wedding while modern tastes are 
catered to in an interlude before the 
stage door where Harold Lang, the 
Lucentio, shows some Negro dressers 
what he can do in the way of “hot” 
dancing. Shakespeare is given straight 
in the scenes between Petruchio and 
Katharine at home. 

Drake has never been more dashing 
than with a pearl in one ear, puffed 
sleeves, short doublet and piebald hose. 
Renaissance dress offers an invitation 
for a virile swagger that trousers de- 
feat. He is the best Petruchio yet 
seen, not excluding John Drew, and 
Shakespeare provides the title line 
for one of his best songs, “I’ve Come 
to Wive it Wealthily in Padua.” 

The Spewacks have had a fine time 
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rhyming Padua, and “Where Is the Life 
That Once I Led” brings them infinite 
possibilities in Italian female nomen- 
clature. It was Cole Porter himself 
who selected the beautiful Patricia 
Morison for Katharine. Swishing about 
in her skirts of magenta and red as 
she makes the pewter clatter on the 
table, her ditty, “I Hate Men” is 
guaranteed to make Mr. Milquetoast’s 
teeth chatter. Kiss Me Kate is a 
joyous mixture of slapstick and poetry 
and I wish Will Shakespeare could 
look it over. I fancy he would agree 
that the present prologue is a better 
one than Christopher Sly’s.—At the 
Century. 


| AN Ear.—A second intimate 
revue has come to challenge Small 
Wonder with some of its own mockery 
and the same versatile choreographer, 
Gower Champion. The company is 
introduced at rehearsal when, it must 
be confessed, they are not too pre- 
possessing but after one has seen them 
act and dance, they soar in estimation. 
Sketches, lyrics and music are all by 
one Charles Gaynor who is prodigal 
in providing happy laughs. There is 
the funniest take-off ever of Grand 
Opera — without music; a _ pocket 
edition of The Gladiola Girl, a 1920 
musical; a charming miniature ballet, 
Friday Dancing Class. 

An added charm to Lend an Ear are 
the sets and costumes by Raoul Pene 
DuBois mostly in shades of blue 
against an ingenious background of 
tall venetian blinds. Such a simple 
stage property as a hand cart of yellow 
spring flowers is so expertly lighted 
that it lingers with pleasure in the 
memory. There is no one as beautiful 
in the cast as Mary McCarty of Small 
Wonder but Yvonne Adair is a very 
clever comedienne if she can survive 
the endless encores to her dance in 
The Gladiola Girl. There are also three 
very able male dancers. Lend an Ear 
is a fine recipe against melancholy and 
with the possible exception of a tag 
line, it’s cheerful to give it a clean 
certificate —At the National. 


J ENNY KissepD Me.—Here is a comedy 
direct from Catholic University which 
offers that immensely intelligent actor, 
Leo G. Carroll, opportunity for such 
finely balanced humor that it is doubly 
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irksome that the author, Jean Kerr, 
hasn’t bothered to give her very 
funny dialogue a better story. One 
assumes from the title that originally 
the play was centered on Jenny, the 
housekeeper’s niece, who invades an 
aging pastor’s rectory but now that 
Mr. Carroll absorbs the interest, the 
plot foundation is flimsier than ever. 
Had it been more stalwart, no doubt 
Mr. Carroll would have played Father 
Moynihan for years to come but Jenny 
is like a stool which teeters under the 
sitter. Nor is any reinforcement 
brought to it during the course of the 
play. The comedy situation of His 
Reverence trying to marry Jenny off 
by coaching her in beauty hints from 
current magazines begins to run thin 
by Act III. and really Jenny is a pretty 
uninteresting little girl — but Father 
Moynihan is a real creation. He now 
serves to show how a clever comedian 
can get a laugh a minute without over- 
stressing his points or underlining an 
idiosyncracy. Now that Jenny has 
found a husband, why shouldn’t Mrs. 
Kerr write another play around His 
Reverence? She really owes it to Mr. 
Carroll.—Now Closed. 


om Victors.—“If you wait till after 
the next scream, there won’t be any- 
thing more to trouble you but a 
strangulation,” said a solicitous mem- 
ber of New Stages who found me in 
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the lobby counting how many of the 
audience were leaving during Act I. 
This Sartre drama of the Maquis’ re- 
sistance in France and their treatment 
by the Vichy collaborationist police 
may have been adapted by Thornton 
Wilder but is really concentrated 
Grand Guignol horror. However much 
one may admire heroism, the secrets 
of the torture chamber are not the 
function of the theater. I did not re- 
turn for the strangulation—At the 
New Stages. 


Maxe Way For Lucra.—Apparently 
there is a literary coterie who still 
delight in the Lucia stories by E. F. 
Benson, author of Dodo, a best seller 
before World War I. Mr. Benson was 
a brother of the convert Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson and they were 
both sons of a former Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Since John Van Druten 
and Theresa Helburn of the Theater 
Guild are among the Lucia fans, her 
adventures have now been transferred 
to the stage where they offer very 
British and uneventful entertainment. 
Lucia is a very charming widow who 
subjugates her unscrupulous rival, 
Miss Mapp, in a stodgy little village 
called Tilling. Isabel Jeans plays her 
with elegance and grace but for 
chronicles of village society I prefer 
Cranford or Angela Thirkell. — Now 
Closed. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Is now on the 
cut rate list but still continues at the 
Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 


Hicu Button SHoES.—A very pleas- 
ant New Jersey musical with Joan 
Roberts and Jerome Robbins’ famous 
ballet.—At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED DeEsirRE.—Won 
the Pulitzer Prize but is at the bottom 
of our list—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roperts.—Henry Fonda in a 
very moving play, of a cargo ship in 
the Pacific war zone, which has many 
rough spots.—At the Alvin. 


June 


InsweE U. S. A.—A super revue with 
Beatrice Lillie, Jack Haley, and the 
dancer, Valerie Bettis—At the Majestic. 


August 


Howpy, Mr. Ice!—Offers most for 
the money—and the cleanest enter- 
tainment.—At the Center. 
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November 


Epwarp, My Son.—Edward Morley 
in a play written by himself which 
gives him a chance to break almost 
every commandment. Not a great play 
but great theater.—At the Martin Beck. 


Love Lire.—Nanette Fabray and Ray 
Middleton in a musical commentary 
on marriage by Alan Jay Lerner with 
delightful songs by Kurt Weill, inter- 
spersed with vaudeville which some- 
times is tops and sometimes in the 
— possible taste.—At the Forty- 
sixth. 


PrivaTE Lives.—A travesty of Noel 
Coward nonsense with Tallulah Bank- 
head and Donald Cook turning it into 
burlesque.—At the Plymouth. 


December 


LirE WiTH MorHER.—If possible it’s 
almost better than Life With Father 
with five members of the very first 
cast, including Howard Lindsay and 
Dorothy Stickney.—At the Empire. 


WHERE’s CHARLEY? — Ray Bolger 
always guarantees some good laughs 
even in this uninspired musical trans- 
cription of Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. 
James. 


January 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Rex Harrison and Joyce Redman as 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn re- 
animate history in Maxwell Anderson’s 
latest drama played in Elizabethan 
fashion in a single set with superb 
costumes by Motley. Historically 
speaking, Mr. Anderson has tampered 
a bit with fact for the advantage of 
his heroine but pays due respect to 


St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher. 
It’s a tense, exciting play but un- 
fortunately has some lines which 
descend to the level of the Restora- 
tion stage—At the Shubert. 


Rep GLoveEs.—Sartre’s caustic com- 
ment on Communistic method with 
Boyer playing superbly the Tito of a 
nameless country. A very interesting 
and intelligent play produced by Jean 
Dalrymple. Contains no trace of 
existentionalism.—At the Mansfield. 


GoopByk, My Fancy. — Madeleine 
Carroll is all that’s worthwhile in a 
specious comedy by Fay Kanin on the 
capitalistic regressions of college 
trustees. Miss Carroll is a progressive 
Congresswoman who jjilts a college 
president for a Life photographer— 
a most obnoxious one. — At the 
Morosco. 


LIGHT uP THE Sky.—A brash and 
noisy farce by Moss Hart laid in the 
Ritz Carlton, Boston, where producer, 
playwright and leading lady are as- 
sembled for the birth of a new play. 
Bad taste predominates over wit.—At 
the Royale. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE. — A tramp, 
who is José Ferrer, invades an old 
peoples’ Church Home and tries to 
infuse new life into them with the 
help of Omar Khayyam and a game- 
cock. Mr. McEnroe’s comedy is a 
mixture of sly humor, charity, charm 
and poor taste, and couldn’t be better 
acted.—At the Biltmore. 


As THE Girits Go.—Bobby Clark has 
returned with a bevy of tall showgirls 
in delightful settings and costumes by 
Howard Bay and Oleg Cassini and the 
show is CLARK.—At the Winter Garden. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


JOAN THE SAINT 


THE courage of Joan never showed 
itself so clearly as in the twelve dreary 
months between May 1430 and May 
1431. Her certainty concerning her vi- 
sions had sustained her in her early 
endeavours to get in touch with the 
Dauphin; her tenacity of purpose in- 
spired her when she found herself—a 
peasant lass in her teens—literally the 
Commander-in-Chief of her country’s 
army; at the greatest triumph of her 
glorious though short-lived military 
career, the lifting of the siege of Or- 
leans, she had the joy of realising that 
at last France was awakening and fol- 
lowing her lead, and this was perhaps 
sufficient impetus to spur her from suc- 
cess to success; until her imprison- 
ment she could, and did, confess and 
communicate daily, hear many Masses, 
retire to some lonely place to lose her- 
self in prayer. 

Now, at one blow, all these helps 
were no more; instead of spiritual con- 
solations she was forbidden even to 
pause before the Blessed Sacrament 
during her passage from her cell to 
the Tribunal judging her, she was 
branded as one “lapsed, a heretic, an 
apostate, an idolatress”; where before 
her praises were in the mouths of all, 
now her star had set—even the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims denounced her pub- 
licly; the visionary of Domremy, the 
Captain of the captains of France, was 
no longer among friends and admirers, 
but in the hands of the English to 
whom she was an object of horror.... 

Alone among enemies who both hat- 
ed and feared her the poor girl had 
not even the consolation of a com- 
panion or even jailer of her own sex 
during these weary months. Yet it 
was in her jail rather than in the days 
of triumph or in the hour of martyr- 
dom that she showed the true mettle 


of that fortitude that graced all her 
days but more particularly those of 
her eclipse in the eyes of men. 

Fettered hand and foot to a huge 
beam, she suffered mockery, abuse and 
insults from her guards, brutal men in 
whose eyes she was at worst a witch, 
at best a woman of ill-fame. Time and 
again she had to fight, literally tooth 
and nail, to defend her virtue; torn 
rags, livid scars and_tear-stained 
cheeks bore mute witness to the val- 
our of her who had once vanquished 
her country’s foes. Where now, we 
may ask, were the knights who had 
been proud to ride by her side? Fight- 
ing a guerrilla warfare, now in Com- 
piégne, now in Picardy; not one made 
any attempt to rescue her, not one sent 
her a word of cheer. Where was 
Jacques D’Arc—and the brothers who 
had graduated from the valley-farm 
to high army posts on the strength of 
Joan’s reputation? And the peasants 
of Domremy whose rent and taxes had 
been remitted for all time to “Nothing, 
in memory of the Maid,” where were 
they? Where was the King? Skulking 
in one or other of his castles on the 
Loire, squandering on favourites sev- 
eral times the sum that would have 
sufficed to ransom Joan. 

Even the English could not credit 
such callousness and hourly expected 
some coup de main—designed to de- 
prive them of their captive—if the 
French did not bring it off, why, Satan 
would be sure to come fetch his own! 
. . » Thus she languished, forsaken by 
all... but He who does not fail sent 
His prince to protect. Michael came 
again, sun-bright in the dark dungeon, 
and the sweet voices of her saints 
brought solace to her soul. 

Although at the end her sufferings 
were mercifully brief, her trial lasted 
114 days; small wonder that her nerve 
gave way and that Joan—not yet 
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twenty — was frightened and wept 
when led to her tryst with 


“The naked shame, the biting flame, 
the last long agony.” 


Corpus Christi fell on the last day 
of May that year, and it was on the 
eve of the feast of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to Which she had so ardent a 
devotion, that she died. The Church 
keeps her feast on May 30th, remem- 
bering Rouen and the fiery martyr- 
dom, but it is the Mass of a Virgin not 
of a Martyr, that is said to honour 
Saint Joan. The National festival of 
the saint is kept on May 8th, when all 
roads lead to Orléans, where the anni- 
versary of the raising of the siege is 
celebrated with magnificent pageantry. 

The French nation commemorates 
her courage, her steadfastness, her self- 
less patriotism. French tradition re- 
members her purity, giving her only 
those names that enshrine her maiden- 
hood—Maid of Orléans, Maid of France, 
la Pucelle, Joan the Maid.” But the 
Church is not content with mere re- 
membrance—she raises a cheer for 


her child, for the Lorraine peasant- 
girl so weak and foolish in human 
eyes that God willed to endow her with 
a superabundance of Wisdom and 
Fortitude, virtues lacking in her age, 


as in ours. In the Mass for the feast 
of Saint Joan (on May 30th) the ex- 
ultant note predominates, reaching a 
crescendo in the Offertory, so fittingly 
appropriated from the Book of Judith: 
(“They all blessed her with one voice 
saying): thou art the glory of Jeru- 
salem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honour of our people.” 


—Mary Purcet in the Irish Monthly (Dub- 
lin), November, 1948. 


- 
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Gop IN THE Dock 


Tue first thing I learned from ad- 
dressing the R.A.F. was that I had been 
mistaken in thinking materialism to 
be our only considerable adversary. 
Among the English “Intelligentsia of 
the Proletariat,” materialism is only 
one among many non-Christian creeds 
—Theosophy, Spiritualism, British Is- 
raelitism, etc. England has, of course, 
always been the home of “cranks”; I 
see no sign that they are diminishing. 
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Consistent Marxism I very seldom met. 
Whether this is because it is very rare, 
or because men speaking in the pres- 
ence of their officers concealed it, or 
because Marxists did not attend the 
meetings at which I spoke, I have no 
means of knowing. Even where Chris- 
tianity was professed, it was often 
much tainted with Pantheistic ele- 
ments. Strict and well-informed Chris- 
tian statements, when they occurred at 
all, usually came from Roman Catho- 
lics or from members of extreme Prot- 
estant sects (e.g. Baptists). My stu- 
dent audiences shared, in a less de- 
gree, the theological vagueness I found 
in the R.A.F., but among them strict 
and well-informed statements came 
from Anglo-Catholics and Roman-Cath- 
olics; seldom, if ever, from Dissenters. 
The various non-Christian religions 
mentioned above hardly appeared. 

The next thing I learned from the 
R.A.F. was that the English Proletariat 
is sceptical about History to a degree 
which academically educated persons 
can hardly imagine. ... I had sup- 
posed that if my hearers disbelieved 
the Gospels, they would do so because 
the Gospels recorded miracles. But 
my impression is that they disbelieved 
them simply because they dealt with 
events that happened a long time ago: 
that they would be almost as incredu- 
lous of the Battle of Actium as of the 
Resurrection—and for the same rea- 
son. Sometimes this scepticism was 
defended by the argument that all 
books before the invention of printing 
must have been copied and re-copied 
till the text was changed beyond rec- 
ognition. And here came another sur- 
prise. When their historical scepti- 
cism took that rational form, it was 
sometimes easily allayed by the mere 
statement that there existed a “science 
called textual criticism” which gave 
us a reasonable assurance that some 
ancient texts were accurate. This 
ready acceptance of the authority of 
specialists is significant, not only for 
its ingenuousness but also because it 
underlines a fact of which my experi- 
ences have on the whole convinced 
me; i.e. that very little of the opposi- 
tion we meet is inspired by malice or 
suspicion. It is based on genuine 
doubt, and often on doubt that is rea- 
sonable in the state of the doubter’s 
knowledge. 
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My third discovery is of a difficulty 
which I suspect to be more acute in 
England than elsewhere. I mean the 
difficulty occasioned by language... . 
The popular English language simply 
has to be learned by him who would 
preach to the English: just as a mis- 
sionary learn Bantu before preaching 
to the Bantus.... 

Apart from this linguistic difficulty, 
the greatest barrier I have met is the 
almost total absence from the minds of 
my audience of any sense of sin. This 
has struck me more forcibly when I 
spoke to the R.A.F. than when I spoke 
to students: whether (as I believe) the 
Proletariat is more self-righteous than 
other classes, or whether educated 
people are cleverer at concealing their 
pride. This creates for us a new situ- 
ation. The early Christian preachers 
could assume in their hearers ...a 
sense of guilt. Thus the Christian mes- 
sage was in those days unmistakably 
the Evangelium, the Good News. It 
promised healing to those who knew 
they were sick. We have to convince 
our hearers of the unwelcome diagno- 
sis before we can expect them to wel- 
come the news of the remedy. 

The ancient man approached God 
(or even the gods) as the accused per- 
son approaches his judge. For the 
modern man the réles are reversed. 
He is the judge: God is in the dock. He 
is quite a kindly judge: if God should 
have a reasonable defence for being 
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the god who permits war, poverty and 
disease, he is ready to listen to it. The 
trial may even end in God’s acquittal. 
But the important thing is that Man 
is on the Bench and God in the Dock. 

It is generally useless to try to com- 
bat this attitude, as older preachers 
did, by dwelling on sins like drunken- 
ness and unchastity. The modern 
Proletariat is not drunken. As for for- 
nication, contraceptives have made a 
profound difference. As long as this 
sin might socially ruin a girl by mak- 
ing her the mother of a bastard, most 
men recognised the sin against char- 
ity which it involved, and their con- 
sciences were often troubled by it. 
Now that it need have no such conse- 
quences, it is not, I think, generally 
felt to be a sin at all. My own experi- 
ence suggests that if we can awake the 
conscience of our hearers at all, we 
must do so in quite different direc- 
tions. We must talk of conceit, spite, 
jealously, cowardice, meanness, etc. 
But I am very far from believing that 
: have found the solution of this prob- 
em. 

Finally, I must add that my own 
work has suffered very much from the 
incurable intellectualism of my ap- 
proach. The simple, emotional appeal 
(“Come to Jesus”)) is still often suc- 
cessful. But those who, like myself, 
lack the gift for making it, had better 
not attempt it. 


—C. S. Lewis, in Lumen Vitae (Brussels), 
July-September, 1948. 
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, xe create men, not only physically but spiritually; and they alone can 
preserve the homes and the family and therefore what we call western civi- 
lisation. There is a need for a clearer realisation of the vital influence of 
women as women, of the fact which Rousseau was groping to express—and 
for which he received such obloquy—that women civilise men and thus pre- 
serve civilisation. .. . To work through others is not derogatory to human 
dignity, nor do the restrictions that Almighty God has imposed upon himself 
to work through mortals detract from his Majesty. This mission of women 
is a far greater one than can ever be fulfilled by attaining the minor political 
and professional successes which in the past generation they have imitatively 
adopted from men as a criterion of social influence, a tendency fostered by 
those who have failed to perform—not necessarily through any fault of their 
own—the essentially feminine function in society. 


—Heten Parry Epen, quoting John Newsom’s The Education of Girls, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), December, 1948. 
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New Books 


The Grand Design. By John Dos Pas- 
sos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. 

In this novel Dos Passos presents in 
fictional terms the many-faceted ex- 
periment known as the New Deal. 
From its beginnings in the despairing 
days of 1933 to its apparent dissolution 
with the second World War, he ana- 
lyzes it as a tremendous human effort, 
revealing in its strength and in its 
weakness, and marked by qualities as 
diverse and as unpredictable as hu- 
manity itself — idealistic and op- 
portunist, visionary and _ practical, 
magnanimous and self-interested, not 
only by turns, but all at once. 

By telling of the Washington careers 
of about a half dozen people, whose 
stories begin independently but whose 
lives converge at the center of the 
experiment, Dos Passos brings out the 
quality and the complexity of a decade 
of national history. We see it re- 
flected in the words and actions of 
those instrumental in carrying out the 
Roosevelt policy, from the office 
workers to the party leaders. Con- 
scientious, public spirited men, drawn 
from the professions, the trades, and 
the farms, radicals with their per- 
sistent intrigues, liberals of the fuzzy 
minded school, whose folksy philoso- 
phies mask as much vanity and per- 
sonal ambition as ever could be found 
in the reactionaries — all gather to- 
gether, and usually at cocktail parties 
engineered by people who run the 
gamut from wisdom to folly. Behind 
the scenes of the Grand Design stands 
the Designer, the “Boss” himself, and 
he is presented as enigmatically as he 
appeared to many in life. We see him 
jaunty, self-confident, and smiling in 
the drizzling rain of March, 1933, and 
we see him finally old and worn at 
Teheran. He never takes a direct part 
in the action of the novel, but his 


spirit dominates the book, and his 
ultimate purposes are left as dubious 
and as shadowy as the mists of his 
first inaugural day. 

The novel is a competent one. The 
main characters are well handled; 
their stories skillfully told. But they 
are, little or big, merely parts of the 
design. Dos Passos seems more con- 
cerned with atmosphere than with 
people, and this preoccupation with 
setting and tone rather than with 
humanity may explain why, in spite 
of its technical excellence, we ex- 
perience disappointment in reading 
the book. What Dos Passos does bring 
out very powerfully, however, is that 
quality in the American tradition that 
made for whatever highmindedness 
and generosity there was in the New 
Deal. 

But at the end of the novel the 
reader feels fairly certain that Dos 
Passos views both the Design and the 
Designer with something like weary 
disillusionment. Virtually every char- 
acter who comes to Washington out 
of unselfish motives ends in failure, 
and in one of the recurrent passages 
that serve as choruses to the action, 
the people themselves conclude that 
there were many things they learned 
to do, but one thing they had not 
learned: “How to put power over the 
lives of men into the hands of one 
man, and to make him use it wisely.” 

MARGARET R. GRENNAN. 


Laughter in the Next Room. By Sir 
Osbert Sitwell. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $4.00. 

In this fourth volume of his 
memoirs Sir Osbert Sitwell continues 
his pursuit of the spirit of a former 
age. Into the gardens and the rooms 
of country and London houses he re- 
calls those men and women of his own 
youth, who inhabited them so short 
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a time ago but who are now well nigh 
legendary figures. Throughout its four 
hundred pages there is a note sounding 
like a knell, for they are concerned 
with the first great war and its after- 
math, a period reminiscent of autumn 
days, splendid in color, but with the 
poignant reminder that this afterglow 
must soon be enveloped in darkness. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that the 
fabric of pre-1914 England should 
have been rent asunder to give place 
to an ampler, juster society. But in 
all changes there are elements whose 
disappearance leave the world poorer, 
and some of these indefinable things, 
inherent in an aristocratic environ- 
ment, are here memorably translated 
into words. 

The task Sir Osbert has attempted 
can be described best in his own 
language, for he is a master of words. 
“I, a Citizen of the Sunset Age, an 
Englishman, who saw the world’s 
great darkness gathering, salute you, 
Stranger, across the chasm. I strain 
toward the dawn of a new age, and 
offer you the story of events and per- 
sons, in a day when the light flared 
up before it failed. ...I have sum- 


moned to my aid every power I 
possess of evocation, to paint for you 


the life of which I was part... to 
achieve this, I have called into service 
not only hand and head, but the heart 
and the nerves of my whole body. I 
have endeavoured to make you feel 
what it was like to be alive before 
the world fell into the pit.” 

As in other masterpieces, none of 
this gigantic effort.is discernible. The 
finished work appears like the easy, 
witty letter of an intimate friend. 
But if, as the present reviewer is 
inclined to think, this original auto- 
biography is likely to find an endur- 
ing place in literature, it is the more 
regrettable that the author should have 
woven into its texture his dislike of 
his father. Surely on reflection he 
must wish that he had not handed 
down to posterity this mirror, be it 
true or distorted, of his father’s char- 
acter. But apparently he is oblivious 
of the Fourth Commandment. 

Quite apart, however, from any 
moral consideration, his enmity car- 
ries with it an artistic nemesis in the 
book itself. One can hardly read with- 
out distaste the many pages in which, 
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with an insensitiveness strange in a 
man so often priding himself on his 
own sensitiveness, he holds up his 
father as a butt for ridicule and scorn. 
The human mind is deeply mysterious. 
Within a few hours it can display 
extremes of feeling and of callousness. 

The book, which reveals a mind at- 
tuned to beauty and a rare talent of 
visual description, is at times marred 
by a cynicism bred of skepticism. In 
giving us the appearance of things 
in all their external beauty, the author 
has not yet penetrated to the spirit 
which underlies them. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


The Big Fisherman. By Lloyd C. Doug- 
las. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.75. 

The Big Fisherman, cleverly con- 
trived to take advantage of public in- 
terest in the current Arab-Jew conflict 
in Palestine, was an immediate best 
seller. Mr. Douglas has a large and 
uncritical audience. It purports to be 
the story of St. Peter, but actually 
Peter is merely incidental to the tire- 
somely long and trivial story of Fara, 
a girl half Arab and half Jew, who 
appears in Galilee on an errand of 
vengeance at the time that Christ is 
preaching to the people. Considerable 
space is also devoted to an exposition 
of the decadent social life of the 
Roman governors and to the vicious 
political intrigue which led to the ex- 
ecution of Christ, who is called 
throughout the “Carpenter.” 

The style is undistinguished and 
over-colloquialized. Apostles and dis- 
ciples become Johnny, Joe and Jake. 
Christ is a cardboard figure who “sighs 
wearily” and “wearily acquiesces 
with a nod.” He has little strength or 
reality. There is no sense of divinity. 
The Last Supper is dismissed with a 
tentative line or two ignoring com- 
pletely the Holy Eucharist and the 
Priesthood. One quotation will indi- 
cate the general ineptitude of the style. 
When the head of John the Baptist is 
brought in, “young Flavia Tiro slowly 
collapsed into the arms of Senator 
Cotta and gave up her dinner.” 

The Bible tells us very little of Peter, 
but it is enough. Rough and un- 
tutored no doubt he was, but this is 
not his portrait. Catholics have great 
love for Peter. They have compas- 
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sion, too, and admiration. He failed 
his Master, but he repented loyally and 
generously and gave his life for the 
Faith. To those who believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of the Living God 
and that Peter was the Rock upon 
which He built His Church, The Big 
Fisherman is a travesty... 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The City and the Cathedral. By Robert 
Gordon Anderson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

All those who agreed with that 
genial scholar, the late Dr. James J. 
Walsh, in his estimate of The Thir- 
teenth, Greatest of Centuries, will de- 
light in having their opinions cor- 
roborated by our contemporary savant, 
Robert Gordon Anderson. And for 
many readers unfamiliar with the 
earlier work this present one will 
come as something of a revelation. For 
the author, whose previous Biography 
of a Cathedral traced the story of 
Christian church building to its 


crown in Notre Dame de Paris, returns 
now to an exhaustive study of the 
century and the city which saw the 
full glory of Gothic and “the Middle 


Ages at their high tide.” A “hundred 
years’ visit,” he calls it—from the ar- 
rival of Blanche, the White Queen 
who was to be mother and regent to 
St. Louis, on to the death of that 
Philip the Fair who had been sinner 
enough and rebel enough in many 
ways, but still loyal champion of his 
own French people. 

It is an astonishingly varied story, of 
course. Its early years describe the 
strange heresy of the Cathars or Al- 
bigenses, whose spirituality denied 
both divine and human law, and who 
met a strange and sorry end—thanks 
to the prayers of St. Dominic and the 
sword of Simon de Montfort. Next 
it shows King Louis IX. building the 
luminous Sainte Chapelle as a shrine 
for relics of the Passion, or again dis- 
pensing justice to high and low in 
his Palace Garden. 

As acts in a drama we see the 
University of Paris calling scholars 
from north and south—Mr. Anderson 
is confident that one of them was 
Dante—while craftsmen build up the 
“golden age of the book,” and the 
guilds achieve a golden age in labor 
relations. We look upon the “oldest 
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going hospital in the world,” the 
Hétel Dieu, and St. Thomas Aquinas 
compiling his Summa, and knights de- 
veloping the code of chivalry. Darker 
and bloodier sides of this human pan- 
orama there were bound to be; but if 
the author chooses always to stress the 
bright, few in our not-too-joyous age 
will quarrel with him. He has given 
us a work of immense erudition and 
immense sympathy, too; something 
that might almost be called a liberal 
education in French medievalism. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


You Can Change the World. By James 
Keller, M.M. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

Only three years ago Father Keller 
of the Maryknoll Missionaries founded 
The Christophers, an organization that 
has since become a force in the na- 
tional life. The Christophers are a 
loose-knit body of people who want to 
bring Christlike thinking (hence the 
name, which means Christ-bearers) 
into the principal channels for the 
communication of ideas — education, 
government, labor-management, writ- 
ing, library work, and social service— 
channels which have been largely con- 
trolled by devotees of an un-Ameri- 
can materialism. You Can Change the 
World is a blueprint of the movement. 

Too much of the battle against ma- 
terialism and its ultimate expression, 
Communism, has been a futile negative 
resentment. What is needed is a 
Christlike counteraction. Father Kel- 
ler is fond of quoting the Chinese 
proverb, “Better to light a candle than 
to curse the darkness.” In keeping 
with that positive attitude, the book 
offers a plan of action: Think and live 
the mind of Jesus not only in your 
private life but also in the activities 
that affect others; love your neighbor, 
and because of that love use your 
talents to get into the fields that bear 
on American thinking. This clear 
electrifying theme .is enforced with 
anecdotes, catch-phrases, statistics, re- 
ports of successful action taken by the 
Christophers and others affected by 
them, exhortations, and directives—all 
penned in the best manner of the 
leading digests. 

Like all Maryknollers of a genera- 
tion ago, Father Keller was destined 
for China. It has turned out that the 
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United States is his China. He has 
built up an organization that sends out 
120,000 copies of bi-monthly notes 
and that needs to collect $100,000 a 
year to promote its many enterprises. 
We wish him, his book, and his move- 
ment a fervent Godspeed. What they 
stand for is the only thing that will 
save America. JAMES MCVANN. 


Philosophy of Religion. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. ‘New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. $5.00. 

This book will come as a surprise 
to those who know Msgr. Sheen only 
as a popular radio preacher. It is 
not a collection of sermons. It is not 
a popular book for the casual reader. 
It is a critical evaluation of the major 
currents of modern thought—an evalu- 
ation carried out with professional 
philosophical competence and tre- 
mendous erudition. As such it consti- 
tutes a noteworthy contribution to 
Catholic literature. 

The problem considered is the rela- 
tionship of human reason and re- 
ligion. Approaching the problem on 
a broad historical scale, Msgr. Sheen 
treats not only the rational approach 
to the existence and nature of God but 
also the history of the modern aban- 
donment of reason and the impact of 
the physical and historical sciences 
on religion. This takes him into many 
varied fields. Consequently, even apart 
from its main theme, Msgr. Sheen’s 
comments on various authors and 
theories make the book a veritable 
gold mine. 

Particularly significant is his exposé 
of what he calls the “lyricism” of the 
modern mind. He shows that in each 
age there is a tendency for the think- 
ers of that particular age to grow so 
“lyrical” about this or that “latest dis- 
covery” that they try to explain all else 
in terms of it. This invariably leads 
to exaggeration or distortion. Utiliz- 
ing the genetic approach to modern 
attacks on religion, Msgr. Sheen very 
effectively disposes of them by show- 
ing their purely “lyricist” character. 
Catholic apologists and historians of 
philosophy will find this section both 
stimulating and rewarding. 

Even though this is strictly a book 
for the serious reader, the author’s 
style is as lucid and his logic as inci- 
sive as ever. He is in fact deceptively 
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simple. At times his genius for syn- 
thesis make his conclusions seem al- 
most intuitive rather than scholarly. 
But though the book is not pedantic 
it is well documented. It would be 
unfortunate if Msgr. Sheen’s flair for 
paradox should lull the reader into 
ignoring the amount of genuine re- 
search that stands behind his conclu- 
sions. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, 
that the underlying theme of the book 
—the irrationalism of modern thought 
—would have been clearer if the au- 
thor had been more explicit in defin- 
ing irrationalism. Much of the modern 
philosophy is professedly irrationalis- 
tic; but much of it on the contrary 
professes to be very definitely rational- 
istic. Late in the book Msgr. Sheen 
clarifies his own meaning when he 
declares that “the reason the modern 
uses is not the classical reason which 
discovers ends and purposes and 
goods.” By irrational, he means in 
effect, anti-metaphysical. Though he 
very ably demonstrates the irrational 
and anti-metaphysical character of 
even professedly rationalistic theo- 
ries, the reader is sometimes confused 
as to the distinction between Cartesian 
rationalism and Thomistic rationalism, 
and as to the relationship between 
rationalism and mysticism. An intro- 
ductory chapter on the various mean- 
ings of rationality and rationalism 
would have enabled the reader to fol- 
low the theme more closely. 

However, it is only from its own 
richness that the book suffers. The 
very vastness of the synthesis and the 
wealth of illustration and comment 
sometimes bewilders the more pedes- 
trian reader. But in any case, even 
an occasionally bewildered reader will 
find the book richly rewarding. 

JAMES J. MAGUIRE. 


The Road to Reason. By Lecomte du 


Noiiy. Translated and edited by 
Mary Lecomte du Noiiy. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
Lecomte du Noiiy’s Human Destiny 
brought his name prominently before 
the American public and provoked 
considerable discussion concerning 
his philosophical views. In that work, 
which achieved the rank of a best 
seller, the author occasionally ex- 
pressed views which were out of 
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harmony with the Christian faith; but 
the over-all impression conveyed was 
that of a mind deeply reverent toward 
God and sensitive to spiritual values. 
The author mobilized his vast scientific 
knowledge to show the inadequacy of 
materialism as an explanation of the 
order in the universe and of the 
phenomena of human life. 

This reviewer, among others, per- 
ceived in the author’s work a soul 
struggling for the fullness of divinely 
revealed truth and ventured to express 
both the hope and the prayer that he 
would achieve before he died the goal 
for which he was’ unconsciously 
struggling, namely, the plenitude of 
divine revelation as safeguarded and 
handed down by the infallible 
magisterium of Christ’s Church. It was 
a great joy to know that this sincere 
and honest truth-seeker turned back 
to the Catholic Church, in which he 
was born, and died fortified with her 
sacraments. 

The present work, The Road to Rea- 
son, derives much of its interest be- 
cause of the additional light it throws 
upon the working of Du Noiiy’s mind 
as he struggled to interpret the find- 
ings of science in the light of human 
reason. While just now being brought 
to readers in its English garb, this book 
was actually written seven years be- 
fore Human Destiny. It is no popu- 
larization of scientific findings but a 
serious and scholarly effort to examine 
the relationships between science and 
philosophy and to trace out the bear- 
ing of scientific discoveries upon 
theistic philosophy. 

Du Noiiy regarded science not as 
an end in itself but as the essential 
instrument for the formulation of those 
problems which gnaw at the heart of 
every conscious being: the signifi- 
cance and goal of human existence. 
Both man’s place in nature and his 
understanding of this place have been 
modified by the developments in 
natural science to an enormous degree. 
The author recognizes the profound 
impact of science, and of scientific 
modes of thought even more than of 
Scientific fact, upon the concepts and 
thinking of contemporary man. 

Du Noiiy believes that the true 
pioneers and architects of science 
have been those who sought to com- 
prehend the physical world in which 
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they found themselves in the same 
exploring and creative spirit that has, 
since the days of the Renaissance, pro- 
duced so great a stream of innovators. 
The book is an expression of the 
evolving ideas of the author who 
looked with reverent eyes upon the 
marvels of the inanimate world and 
especially of human life. The volume 
is highly technical, involves consider- 
able knowledge of mathematics and of 
physical laws and requires training 
in both philosophy and science to 
follow it intelligently. 

While the Catholic will part com- 
pany here and there with the author 
in some of his metaphysical and 
epistemological theories, he will not 
fail to recognize a mind profoundly 
honest and reverent, searching for the 
philosophical implications of the new 
findings of science in both the in- 
animate and the animate worlds. The 
reader will find in this volume many 
of the philosophical leanings and 
threads of thought which led Du 
Noiiy back to the Church. We are 
indebted to his widow for a clear and 
readable translation of a scholarly and 
technical work that will prove tough 
going for even graduate students and 
professional philosophers, but will be 
worth the effort. 


JoHN A. O’BRIEN. 


Elizabeth Captive Princess. By Mar- 
garet Irwin. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Thanks to modern psychology, writ- 
ers, especially historians, are getting 
more and more away from the tech- 
nique of painting character in the un- 
compromising black of Satan or the 
completely shining glory of a saint. 

For some of us, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land was the béte noire of our child- 
hood, cruel, lying, vain, conscience- 
less. Though there is indeed concrete 
evidence of these traits, Margaret Ir- 
win, young English historian, by elu- 
cidating Elizabeth’s background in 
Young Bess and Elizabeth Captive 
Princess (blends of history and fic- 
tion) convinces us that much of the 
apparent evil of her nature was super- 
induced by the remembered violence 
of her half-mad father and the indis- 
cretions of her gay, unfortunate moth- 
er, whose head she saw fall under the 
ax. Considering that her childhood 
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and adolescence were spent in prison 
castles and in the Tower under the 
shadow of bastardy, one cannot be too 
surprised or shocked that given liberty 
at last, liberty degenerated into license, 
power into tyranny, quibbling into a 
network of deceit and cunning. 

This book is couched in exquisite 
English with an Elizabethan tang and 
without redundancy. Atmosphere is 
achieved effortlessly. One of the high- 
lights of dramatic intensity appears in 
the last chapter when Mary Tudor in- 
vites Elizabeth to her bedroom at 
Hampton Court, and there, after some 
moments of conversation during which 
Elizabeth expects to hear her death 
warrant, a young man steps forth from 
behind a screen and says in slow and 
careful English, “It was the Queen’s 
wish that I should hear you, Madam, 
before I met you. ... You are our dear 
sister, no longer prisoner.” This was 
Philip II. with whom for nearly fifty 
years Elizabeth was to be inexorably 
involved in a duel of passion and wits. 

We eagerly await the third of this 
fascinating trilogy. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. 
Edited by G. P. Fedotov. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $6.50. 

Pioneering seems to come naturally 
to the publishers of the volume named 


above. In the present instance not 
only are they departing from the 
beaten track by publishing a collection 
of spiritual writings that come from 
the Orthodox Church; they are also 
undertaking what is described as the 
first attempt in any language to com- 
pose a Russian spiritual anthology. 
The selections have been chosen by a 
Russian scholar, former professor in 
Petrograd and in Paris, now attached 
to the faculty of the Orthodox Theo- 
logical Seminary of St. Vladimir in 
West 121st Street, New York City. The 
excerpts which are of considerable 
length, represent authors of the last 
ten centuries—including some who are 
Catholic saints. 

Among the writers is St. Tychon, the 
bishop whose poverty and charity are 
said to have inspired Dostoevsky’s 
Zozima in The Brothers Karamazov. 
The whole forms a unique volume of 
much more than passing interest, with 
an enlightening preface which gives a 
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good bird’s-eye view of the course of 
Russian history and brings out in plain 
relief the fact that those periods which 
brought an increase of Russia’s politi- 
cal power were comparatively unfruit- 
ful in the spiritual field. The reader 
will also learn that it was not Muscovy 
but Christian Greece, ancient and 
medieval, which dominated the spir- 
itual tradition of Russia; and that, after 
the reform of Peter the Great had ex- 
cluded the Russian Church from social 
and political life, Greek influence 
through the media of monasticism and 
of ascetical literature became stronger 
than ever. JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


Paratrooper Padre. By Chaplain Fran- 
cis L. Sampson. Washington, D .C.: 
The Catholic University of America 
Press. $2.50. 

A glance at the dustjacket of this 
book evokes the almost automatic re- 
action, “Just another war story.” But 
what lies between the covers belies the 
reaction. True, all the usual elements 
are there: battles and campaigns, pri- 
vation and discomfort, carnage and de- 
struction, horror and death. Despite 
this, the book is different. It differs 
not only in the manner of its telling 
but also by reason of the values, judg- 
ments, and insight that control and 
inform the narration. For this is the 
story of a Catholic chaplain who 
shared with the paratroopers the whole 
of their hazardous life from jump- 
training through combat and finally 
capture by the enemy at Bastogne. 
And yet immediately involved, as he 
was, in the unimaginable human and 
physical chaos of modern war, the au- 
thor never loses that vital combination 
of warm compassion and objective 
spiritual vision that a Catholic expects 
when he addresses a man as “Father.” 

The narration itself partakes of the 
technique of a semi-documentary film. 
It sweeps briefly over the larger as- 
pects of training, military operations, 
combat, and prison-camp life and then 
comes to rest on incidents that serve 
to focus and give depth to the whole 
picture. The incidents are in turn 
harsh, pathetic, humorous, under- 
standing, compassionate but each is 
described by an observer who catches 
all the detail without losing its perspec- 
tive. My own favorite is the superbly 
sketched description of the Solemn 
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Mass in the prison camp on Easter 
Sunday. No Catholic can fail to be 
impressed with its unique revelation 
of the universality of Catholicism. 
The over-all result is a life-size por- 
trait of the sacramental activity of a 
chaplain with all its griefs, frustra- 
tions, consolations, and _ laughter. 
Quite unintentionally on the part of 
the author, there is also depicted a 
priest who understood the problems of 
the officers but loved his men with the 
unashamed love of Christ. To borrow 
a phrase the author uses in another 
connection, the Catholic chaplain be- 
comes “a sort of symbol of the Church 
in a devastated world.” 
EUGENE BuRKE. 


Our Lady of Fatima, Queen of Peace. 
By Rev. Joseph Delabays. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John H. Askin. Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.75. 

Vision of Fatima. By Rev. Thomas 
McGlynn, O.P. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

Father Delabays of Lugano, Switzer- 
land, laureate of the French Academy, 
presents in this volume a short and 
dramatic history of the apparitions of 
Our Lady at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917. 
His account is prefaced by a brief de- 
scription of Portuguese geography and 
history, and concludes with a survey 
of the progress of the cause of Fatima 
up to 1942. All the major points of 
the Fatima message are properly em- 
phasized. Since the author’s approach 
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is popular rather than critical, this 
volume will interest any reader un- 
acquainted with the Fatima story. In- 
accuracies, such as those found in Bar- 
thas and Fonseca—whom Delabays 
often quotes—are numerous, especial- 
ly in referring to the words of the 
Angel of Peace and of Our Lady. The 
translation from French into English 
is spirited, and Father Askin’s history 
of Marian apparitions, though incom- 
plete today, is most interesting. 
Father McGlynn’s volume is a can- 
did and fascinating record of a priest- 
sculptor’s visit to Portugal where he 
made a statue of Our Lady of Fatima. 
The author enjoyed a number of inter- 
views with Sister Lucy now leading a 
hidden life in the Carmel at Coimbra. 
To be fully appreciated his book 
should be read after a preliminary ac- 
quaintance with the story of the appa- 
ritions, for the author does not present 
a complete history. The book will 
undoubtedly strike the popular fancy 
because of its sheer human interest, 
lucidity, good sense, and humor. It is, 
really, a serious and critical analysis 
of the Fatima revelations made with 
theological acumen. Hitherto garbled 
and confusing points in the message 
of Our Lady are clarified on the basis 
of knowledge acquired directly from 
Sister Lucy. Definitely, the volume is 
an original and much-needed contri- 
bution to the increasing literature on 
the most vital topic of our times. 
JoHN RUBBA. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: High Towers. By Thomas 
B. Costain (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $3.00). High Towers is one 
of the few historical novels recently 
published which bases its bid for pub- 
lic favor on solid critical and histori- 
cal ground. It tells of a celebrated 
French family, the Le Moynes, settled 
in the New World at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The author de- 
scribes life in Montreal in 1697 with 
vividness and accuracy; the life of the 
Seigneurie, and of the servants and the 
tradesmen. Paris in that period is also 
pictured in detail—the court, the thea- 
ter (this section of the book, though 
short, is one of the best), the cabarets. 
The war between England and France 


plays a major part in this novel, for 
here began that rivalry which was to 
end only on the Plains of Abraham. 
The battle for and the capture of Mort 
Bay; the exploration of the Mississippi; 
the founding and settling of New Or- 
leans provide a wealth of incident, and 
there is no lack of romantic interest. 
Mr. Costain, as the best-seller lists bear 
witness, is expert in this genre, and 
if his situations sometimes seem con- 
trived, he nevertheless tells a good 
story. 

The Man Who Invented Sin and Other 
Stories. By Sean O’Faolain (New 
York: The Devin Adair Co. $2.75). 
The first in this collection of Gaelic 
tales by one of Ireland’s most gifted 
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writers, gives this book its title. Clev- 
erly the story demonstrates the axiom, 
“to the pure all things are pure,” un- 
til, one might add, the devil in the 
form of an old fogy, casts an evil shad- 
ow on the snow. Not to be outdone 
by the devil and old fogies, it is just 
possible that there may be a few 
Americans who will lift an eyebrow at 
the Elizabethan caperings of monks 
and nuns on holiday. All the stories 
concern themselves with the mysteries 
and inconsistencies of the Irish char- 
acter, especially in regard to their re- 
ligious beliefs and superstitions, their 
preoccupation with the idea of death 
and the ephemeral nature of earthly 
joys, “Is it... that all passion is an 
unhappiness? Are we always looking 
forward to our joy, or thinking back 
on it, or so drunk with it that we can- 
not realize it?” Praise be to the saints, 
O’Faolain, like his confréres, McLav- 
erty, O’Flaherty and O’Casey, while 
plucking their harps in minor key, 
never forget a running obbligato of 
humor. Not one of these stories but 
has the garnishment and spice of 
fun, especially aromatic in Vive La 
France!, The Woman Who Married 
Clark Gable and The Fur Coat. 

Wine of Satan. By Laverne Gay 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00). Dealing with the career of 
Bohemond, fascinating son of Robert 
Guiscard, and describing at consid- 
erable length the un-Christian be- 
havior of the crusaders at Antioch 
—and pretty much everywhere else 
along the road—the author of this 
tale writes vividly, boldly, interesting- 
ly of tremendous events and of world- 
dominating personages. What a movie 
the book would make! Unfortunately 
the author goes in for too much imagi- 
native melodramatic detail; and her 
devotion to archaic words develops in- 
to a mannerism—for example, in her 
fondness for “destriers” and “spew- 
ing” and “carks” and “swipes.” Few 
readers will get along without feeling 
the need of a dictionary and—as in 
most historical novels—those who are 
serious will wish that a simple map 
had been added to the text. 

Doctor Faustus. The Life of the Ger- 
man Composer Adrian Leverkiihn as 
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told by a friend. By Thomas Mann. 
Translated from the German by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.50). In this modern ver- 
sion of the Faust legend Dr. Mann tells 
at great length the story of a German 
composer who symbolically barters 
body and soul to the Devil in return 
for twenty-four years of musical cre- 
ativeness. The narrator of this ex- 
haustive and exhausting history— 
which touches upon virtually every 
phase of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century life, from sex to re- 
ligion, philosophy and _ politics — is 
supposed to be a reluctant, shocked 
and scholarly German Catholic friend. 
He does his job with true Teutonic 
thoroughness, but the result cannot be 
called one of Dr. Mann’s more success- 
ful novels. In fact, readers should 
perhaps be warned that to assimilate 
these more than 500 pages will require 
something of the prodigious patience 
which must have gone into their writ- 
ing. 

Send Him Victorious. 
Graham Hope (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.). If this book 
gets the wide circulation it deserves, 
it will impress many worldlings with 
a new appreciation of Catholicism. 
The story deals with a young English- 
man who after a varied adventurous 
career comes late to his spiritual 
awakening. Far from squeamish—in- 
deed quite the contrary—the author 
speaks in their own language to the 
younger night club set, whose formula 
for a happy life is “adultery, divorce, 
boredom, divorce, and if you don’t 
succeed, try again.” Sophisticated 
enough to entertain readers still in the 
undergraduate phase of religious de- 
velopment, the book imparts the 
Church’s message to the modern pagan, 
subtly and expertly. One _ striking 
page describes the puzzlement of a 
Protestant chaplain, human, brave, 
popular, humorous, able to preach a 
good, manly, ethical sermon, but con- 
sciously helpless and ineffectual at the 
side of a dying soldier, whereas as he 
sees, there exists between a Catholic 
priest and his men, even in their 
agony, “something that you can’t ex- 
plain, a link not of this earth.” 


By Charles 








